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SAP REC. 
And no wonder—electricity does 
the work—helps today’s smart 
women of letters turn out such 
truly beautiful work in so little 
time, with so little effort and so 
pleasing to the boss. 
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He’s not nervous but he is excited. It's not often 
you'll see a Panama-Beaver man like this BUT . . . in 
this case .. . he is honestly proposing that Panama- 
Beaver Carbon Paper will lighten your typing effort 
by producing much sharper, much more readable 
copies. While he catches his breath may we remind 
you that Panama-Beaver Carbon Paper ends carbon 
smudge and streaking and allows the neatest, 
cleanest erasures you've ever seen. 

You may be starry-eyed over our proposal so just 

pyt out your hand... . the one with the pencil... 
quickly fill in the coupon below. Our Panama-Beaver 
man will see that you receive FREE PANAMA-BEAVER’S 
outstanding eraser, that helps you ‘‘erase 
without a frace’’, while he tells the TRUTH 
. about carbon paper. 


— Mail Coupon NOW! - === 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
19 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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ELECTED—TO SERVE 


jee was the honor you conferred upon me at the Seattle 
Convention, and again at the New York City Conven- 
tion last year. 


It has been a privilege I shall never forget—to serve as 
president of this Association. The outstanding women 
elected to serve with me have been more than loyal. We 
have earnestly tried to serve you well. 


The decision to submit my resignation as president was 
one over which I had no control. The doctor insisted upon 
it. I do not have the physical strength to do the job—and 
I have no right to hold the office if I cannot discharge all 
the responsibilities it involves. 


I want co take this opportunity to express my sincere ap- 
preciation to each and every member of this Association 
for the contribution she has made this past year in bring- 
ing The National Secretaries Association (International ) 
forward in stature. 


Every chapter has worked diligently to further our na- 
tional program. National Secretaries Week was an outstand- 
ing event and has brought us added recognition. 


There is much work for all of us to do. We want to in- 
crease our number of Certified Professional Secretaries; we 
need to bring our Resort-Home to completion; we need to 
continue our efforts to bring a definite professional stature 
to our chosen profession. : 


My faith in The National Secretaries Association (Inter- 
national) says all of these things will be accomplished—and 
this I firmly believe. 


I hope you will continue to send me your chapter bulle- 
tins so that I may have the opportunity to share your future 
accomplishments with you. 


My dear friends, my heart will always be with this Asso- 
ciation, and I pledge my continued efforts toward its bright 
future. 


Gratefully yours, 


Kelp —_ 770 bln — President, resigned ) 


in 0G A 
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ECONOMIZER BOX 


WITH THE EXCLUSIVE 


PATENTED EFFICIENCY 
in CARBON use 


(1) Automatic alignment. 

(2) Automatic rotation of sheets of carbon gives 25% 
more wear. 

(3) Automatic warning of last typing lines. 

(4) World's easiest and most convenient carbon to 
handle. Hands do not touch the coated surface. 


Distributed by Kee Lox Branch Offices in Major 
Cities and by a Growing Network of Authorized 
Dealers. 


Samples sent only on request when letterhead of 
company is used. 


DEPARTMENT S4 
Kee Lox Mfg. Co., Rochester 1, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Kee Lox “Pal’ Erasaguard 
each 50c in any quantity. 
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Waters of Chickamauga Lake lapping against tree- 
lined shore. 


Convention 


Round-up... 


by Mrs. MAXINE J. COLEMAN 
President, Chattanooga Chapter 





Chickamauga Lake and Dam—The Dan, a thirty- 
eight million dollar engineering marvel completed 
in 1940, impounds 59-mile-long Lake Chickamauga 
—one of the Great Lakes of the South. Fine yacht 
harbor, recreation area and picnic grounds, Excel- 
lent fishing and unlimited opportunity for boating 
and other water sports. We'll drive across this on 
our way to the barbecue. 





Memorial Auditorium, Chattanooga, Tenn.—Ex- 


hibits will be housed here, and all business ses- 
sions will be held here. 






ARDON me, boy—is that the Chatta- 
nooga Choo Choo?”— it sho’ is! 


“I've got my fare—and just a trifle to 
spare”—sho’ nuff! You must be on your 
way to the 1955 National Convention of 
NSAers in Chattanooga, Tennessee—so 

ALL ABOARD! 


Forget your troubles, relax, and get 
ready for a schedule which will give you 
a little of this—a little of that—and first 
thing you know, you are feasting—men- 
tally and physically. 


Our National Board has planned taste- 
tempting food for thought, and we of 
the Chattanooga Chapter have planned 
—with the help of the Read House, Pat- 
ten Hotel, Lookout Mountain Hotel and 
Shapiro’s—extra special food for the 


body. 


You can’t stay away, when you read 
the schedule. 


Wednesday, July 20 — 6:30 p.m, 
Chapter-at-Large Dinner, the Read 
House. This dinner is for members-at- 
large and international officers. 


8:30 p.m., Reception — the red car- 
pet is out, walk right in, we are delight- 
ed to see you. This will be in the lovely 
Silver Ballroom of the Read House— 
Chattanooga's finest, and headquarters 
hotel for the Convention. 


We'll see all our friends from near 
and far, and meet new ones—because 
there are always new faces—and if we 
have that 100% representation National 
is striving for, who knows who we'll 
see! What an enjoyable occasion it al- 
ways is to get together that first night 
for chit-chat. 


Thursday, July 21 — Up bright and 
early, we dress in something cool, and 
register at seven o'clock at the Memorial 
Auditorium, if we haven’t taken care of 
this detail the night before at the Read 
House (beginning at noon or earlier). 
And now for our first business session— 
the lovely memorial service; what is on 
tap for the agenda; and hear Mrs. Ivy 
Baker Priest, treasurer of the United 
States, our keynote speaker. 
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At noon, back to our hotels to freshen 
up for that all-important event—SOTY 
Luncheon—and don’t forget to wear 
comfortable shoes for walking. Buses 
pick us up at 12:30 at the Read House 
and for the drive up Lookout Mountain 
to the lovely Lookout Mountain Hotel, 
where we watch between smiles and 
tears our SOTY being crowned—not 
forgetting all the wonderful SOTY gifts! 


After lunch, our buses are ready to 
take us on a tour around Lookout Moun- 
tain—that mountain which is famous 
for its wealth of history—especially at 
Point Park—and for many other things 
as well: Rock City, that fabulous city of 
gardens, fairy tales, wishing pools, spec- 
tacular falls and rock formations. We 
know you have seen the signs, and now 
you'll want to see it in person. Ruby 
Falls—enchanting and cool, where it is 
a pleasant 581° the year round. Incline 
Railway—a mile ride, up or down, reach- 
ing an altitude of 2,450 feet above sea 
level. At one point the grade is 72.7%, 
the steepest passenger incline in the 
world—and the safest. 


Transportation to and from the lunch- 
eon, as well as the luncheon itself, is in- 
cluded in your registration fee—admis- 
sion charges to places of interest are 
nominal. 


Thursday evening, CPSers will make 
envious those of us who can’t bask in 
the glory of such a Certificate, as they 
have their dinner at 6:30 at the Patten 
Hotel—another of Chattanooga’s fine ho- 
tels. We other NSAers will have an op- 
portunity for those long awaited per- 
sonal visits—we never have time enough 


to visit with everyone, it seems. 


Friday, July 22 — We dress in our 
coolest summer attire (with a sweater 
or light wrap for later)—low heeled 
shoes—play dresses, if you will, because 
after a full day of business at the Audi- 
torium, we're off for our extra-curricular 
activity—an evening at a lovely private 
club on Chickamauga Lake where we'll 
enjoy a swim, luscious barbecue (sec- 
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onds, if you want them ), square dancing 
exhibition, and relaxing in the cool 
breezes as we listen to the rippling wa- 
ter and watch the stars peep out ($7.50 
covers everything, including seconds and 
transportation! ). We reluctantly drag 
ourselves away at a late hour and start 
back to our various abodes—but look at 
that view!—we are on famed Mission- 
ary Ridge, the city lies below us, slum- 
bering in the summer night, and that’s 
what we'll be doing before long. 


An optional luncheon is planned for 
all those who are interested—perhaps a 
fashion show, too, while we lunch—at 
the Read House. Reservations must be 
made in advance, and tickets ($2.50) 
are available at Registration Desk. 


Saturday, July 23 — Our last day of 
business has us on our toes—we elect 
new officers, something which we should 
carefully consider, as this is no small 
part of the success of our organization. 
We learn where we'll spend our 1957 
vacation—because the convention bids 
are made! 


Our special optional luncheon today 
with another fashion showing is planned 
at the Patten Hotel. All who wish to, 
can have lunch, see a fashion show, and 
be back on time for the afternoon ses- 
sion. They may secure tickets ($2.50) for 
this in advance at the registration desk. 


After a full day of business we are 
ready for another of the highlights of 
the Convention—our banquet at the 
Read House. We wear our prettiest 
frocks, and it is with sadness we realize 
it is our last meal together—but let’s not 
be sad—after the banquet, away we go 
to the Auditorium (buses will be pro- 
vided ) where we all want to learn who 
receives the coveted awards, perhaps en- 
joy some additional surprises, and see 
our international officers installed. We 
linger after it is over to wish them well. 


Convention Number Ten in Tennes- 
see has drawn to a close, but we'll not 
forget it, and aren’t we glad we came! 








That's right—this Vic- 
torian lady, laboriously 
pounding out a letter on 
a side-action Oliver ma- 
chine, never heard of 
EraserStiks. They weren't 
invented in her day. 


But today’s modern Sec- 
retary and Typist is as de- 
voted to her EraserStik as 
she is to her favorite make- 
up. Because she knows 
that this white-polished, 
pencil-shaped, wood-cased 
beauty makes erasing a 
breeze. A quick flick and 
the error has vanished, 
leaving no tell-tale ghosts. 


Save yourself criticism. 
Turn out beautiful letters 


with the help of Eraser- | 


Stik. Get a few today. 


*For best performance 
expose rubber point 
about 3/16”. 
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What You Should Know 
About Health Insurance 


by JHAN AND JUNE ROBBINS 


This is the final article in a sertes based on a recent national survey—sponsored 
by Health Information Foundation, a public service organization supported by 
165 drug, pharmaceutical, chemical and allied companies—which provides facts 
about family medical costs and how they are being met. 


No. 6—Paying the Price of Illness 


SY pres the cost of getting sick— 
the doctor's fees, hospital charges, 
drugstore bills—is certainly one of the 
most puzzling problems in pro-rating 
the family budget. According to the cur- 
rent Health Information Foundation re- 
port, it costs about $200 per year per 
family to keep the U. S. population at 
its present level of utilization, but you 
never really know how much to set aside 
for there is no way to guarantee that 
your family medical costs will be on the 
good side of that $200. 

Analyzing a nation-wide survey on 
health costs conducted by the University 
of Chicago’s National Opinion Research 
Center, the Foundation concludes that 
voluntary health insurance—spreading 
the risk among many—is the most sensi- 
ble method of paying for the cost of ill- 
ness. Certainly this method now has uni- 
versal acceptance. The present survey 
seeks to present information about how 
well health insurance is working and 
how we can make it better. 


Many Types of Protection 


Some 89 million of our population 
are currently holders of our various vol- 
untary health insurance policies. Some 
have insurance against hospital charges, 
others against surgical fees, others 
against the more commonplace home 
visits of the family doctor or simply 
against loss of income while ill. 

The idea of spreading the risk of 
medical costs through voluntary health 
insurance began 25 years ago. A small 
group of schoolteachers in Dallas, Texas, 
chipped in and made regular monthly 
payments to the hospital attached to 
Baylor University, in return for which 
the hospital agreed to provide three 
weeks of care for any one of them when 
the need arose. This was the beginning 
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of the voluntary non-profit hospital in- 
surance plan now known as Blue Cross. 
Since then, the pre-payment idea has 
spread until, according to the recent 
Health Information Foundation report, 
three out of every five Americans are 
protected in some degree by health in- 
surance. 
Care When Needed 

When we are ill, and it may be a 
matter of life or death, we all want the 
best medical care we can get. We should 
be glad that advances in medical science 
make it possible for us to regain good 
health more quickly and generally at 
less cost in loss of time and income than 
in the past. And most important of all, 
many of us can now recover from ill- 
nesses which would once have meant al- 
most certain death. 

We cannot escape the fact that, like 
death and taxes, illness is inevitable. 
Some time, sooner or later, we are bound 
to incur some heavy medical expenses. 
We don’t want to be crippled financially 
when that time comes. Health insurance 
is Our protection against such a hard- 
ship. Health insurance policy holders 
can avoid unpleasant surprises by read- 
ing their policies carefully. It is im- 
portant to know not only what is pro- 
vided but what is excluded. Don’t, for 
example, assume that hospital insurance 
covers the fees of the doctor who will 
take care of you while you are there— 


they seldom do. Extras above and be-— 


yond the usual hospital routine such as 
laboratory service, x-rays or special nurs- 
ing are often excluded. 

Generally speaking, there are two 
kinds of policies available for health 
protection. One is the service benefit 
plan in which the doctor or the hospital 
contracts with the insurance agency to 
provide certain services whenever need- 


ed in return for a yearly guaranteed sum 
of money. You are told, item by item, 
exactly what these services are. The con- 
tract tells exactly what kinds of opera- 
tions and surgical procedures are cov- 
ered. It also specifies the extent of nurs- 
ing care you can ask for, which types of 
medicines and laboratory services are 
included and what kind of hospital room 
you'll occupy. : 
The second type of medical care in- 
surance contract calls for benefits paid 
in cash rather than in service, and cer- 
tain set sums are provided for each spe- 
cific medical contingency. If you have 
your appendix removed, for example, 
you get an amount which you will, pre- 
sumably, use to pay your medical bills. 
On an arrangement of this kind, you 
may, of course, actually have some mon- 
ey left over. Considering today’s cost 
scale, however, it may be that the cash 
benefit won't quite cover the bills. 


Extending Coverage 

A new kind of health insurance cov- 
erage is developing in the area of “catas- 
trophic” illness—one which results in a 
severe drain of the family pocketbook 
over a considerable length of time. Usu- 
ally, these have a deductible feature, like 
auto collision insurance, requiring you 
to make a certain initial payment on 
your medical bills before the insurance 
takes over. Health Information Founda- 
tion analysists say that the number of 
persons carrying catastrophe insurance 
is about a million and increasing steadi- 
ly. Maximum benefits under this kind of 
arrangement usually run from $2500 to 
$10,000. 

The first step to take in planning your 
own health protection program is to take 
a look at the various places your medical 
bills can reasonably be expected to come 
from. Try to provide for coverage where 
you think you'll need it. Nearly all in- 
surance companies have experts who 
will analyze your personal situation and 
help you decide how much and what 
kind of health insurance to buy. 

In selecting your insurance company, 
it is perfectly ethical to shop around. 
Compare policies, decide which one 
seems to offer the best all-around cov- 
erage for yourself and your family. And, 
finally, check the performance and re- 
liability of the company itself with your 
employer, your Better Business Bureau, 
your County Medical Society or your 
local hospital. 
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“Wide open spaces special s 





“Save front page space in our favorite magazine for 
the hottest news to hit the NSA during any NSW. 
Three new chapters in a week . . . the Great Northwest 
is rolling .. .” 


O READ the telegram to Editor Jerry Hill on National 
Secretaries Day from Northwestern District Vice Presi- 
dent Martha Rosamond and Reporter Margaret Hese- 

mann. Thus the “drought” in the Northwestern District was 
broken—Martha proudly informed the other national offi- 
cers that new chapters were being installed in Pueblo, Colo- 
rado; St. Cloud, Minnesota; and Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Kachina Chapter, Pueblo, Colorado, was the first of the 
three chapters to be installed, on April 22, by Evergreen 
Chapter (Denver), with twenty-charter members. NWVP 
Martha Rosamond made “split-second” plane connections 
to join in the festivities and presented the group with its 
charter. Colorado State President Viola Alstatt, Book Cliff 
Chapter (Grand Junction), installed the officers and pre- 
sented them with a banner; Evergreen Chapter President 
Winifred Hillyer initiated the members, and Membership 
Chairman Marie Smith presented the group a gavel in be- 
half of Evergreen Chapter. (continued on page 23) 
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Discussing plans for the installation of the Cheyenne 
Chapter (Wyo.) are (1. to r.) Mrs. LaDean’ Belt who 
installed the chapter; Mrs. Cosette Nagel, president; Mrs. 
Esther Duerksen, vice president; and Velda| Madden, 
secretary. 
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Pictured with “Kachina” dolls are new members of 
Kachina Chapter (Pueblo, Colo.) Marcine Cueny; Treas- 
urer Frances Litchfield; Colorado State President Viola 
Alstatt, Grand Junction; President Norma Johnson; and 
Vice President Lillian Payne. 





_ 
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Minnesota Division President Ruth A. Otis (left)* pre- 
sents charter to the newly-installed president of the St. 
Cloud Chapter, Shirley Wampach. Watching with in- 
terest are Marie Hulizka, vice president; Virginia Subra, 
secretary; Bernice Sniezek, treasurer; and Dolores 
Schultz, president of Gopher Chapter (Minn.). 








How to 
Choose 
a Diamond... 
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The day of your life requires the diamond of your life. A 
heart-given engagement ring sparkles and dramatizes a girl's 
most important moment. A floral bracelet of diamonds 
lends elegance to this spring bridal dress by Joel. Using 
drapable Bombazine silk, the designer has created a softly 
styled gown with short sleeves, wide cummerbund and a 
full length sweeping skirt. A flattering wide shouldered 
neckline contributes to the feminine feeling. The clip-on 
hat, designed by Margot, features white blossoms with 
nylon veiling. 


OMEONE said that Diamonds are a girl's best friend. 
That has been true since the days of Louis XIV when 
the ladies of the court learned to use these gems to 

enhance and glorify their beauty. Today this most beauti- 
ful of precious stones still serves as a many-sided asset to 
the girl who wears one. 

Some day you will probably want to buy a diamond—as 
a betrothal! or gift ring, or perhaps as a personal adornment. 
There's really nothing mysterious about buying one, either. 
You don’t have to be an expert to choose a diamond with 
complete confidence—that is, if you deal with a reputable 
firm and know a few basic facts about the selection of 
diamonds. 

The breathtaking beauty of fine diamonds can only be 
appreciated when you are actually in their presence. Only 
by seeing these brilliant gems can you fully delight in their 
cold, sparkling fire. But, in addition, you should not over- 
look certain basic things when considering a diamond— 
weight, color, perfection and brilliance. 

Let us assume for a minute that you have an introduc- 
tion to leading New York Diamond Dealers, and see what 
you can learn by visiting their showrooms. Factors that gov- 
ern the value of a diamond are weight, color, perfection 
and brilliance. As a general rule the value of diamonds in- 
creases with their weight and scarcity. A one carat diamond 
might be worth $1,000 whereas two half-carat diamonds of 
the same quality might be worth less than $700. 

Next, you can make a simple color test to help you pick 
out the diamond you want. Diamonds come in many colors 
ranging from blue-white to pure white, yellow and brown. 
The most desirable and prized diamonds are blue-white in 
color. To see a diamond's true color, look at it in a good 
north light—nort electric light or direct sunlight—against a 
piece of white paper. The jewel will flash with many colors, 
but if the predominate tinge is bluish-white you know you 
have a diamond of most desirable color. 
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Along with weight and color, the degree of perfection of 
a diamond is a major factor in determining its value. Look 
at a diamond through a diamond glass. The painstaking 
craftsmanship of the diamond cutter’s art will suddenly be- 
come clear as you view the many twinkling facets of these 
marvelous gems. 

A perfect diamond is one without any flaws, cracks, car- 
bon spots or blemishes of any kind, when examined by an 
expert with a 10 power magnifying glass. One large firm, 
L. & C. Mayers Co., classifies its finest blue-white diamonds 
as AAAI Grade. These diamonds are perfect—guaranteed 
free from flaws—with the most brilliant surfaces known to 
man. But it is doubrful if all people require diamonds of 
such purity. Most diamonds have minute inclusions that do 
not, however, detract from their brilliance or beauty. 

Fine blue-white diamonds of AAA Grade are identical 
with those of AAAI Grade in color, proportion and bril- 
liance, except for a single natural imperfection, which can 
only be detected by a diamond expert using a powerful 
magnifying glass. 

A most popular diamond grade are stones that L. & C. 
Mayers Co. designates as AA Grade. These jewels are ideal 
for those who want a large size brilliant diamond at the 
lowest possible price. These stones have minor imperfec- 
tions, invisible to the naked eye, which don’t affect their 
sparkling beauty. Their color and proportion are of the most 
desirable. 

The brilliance of a diamond depends on its proportion or 
the way it has been cut and polished. Most popular diamond 
shapes—Round, Emerald or oblong cut, or Marquise (the 
oval shape )—have 58 tiny facets. These facets have to be 
cut with the greatest precision if they are to reflect the light 
and give the diamond its wonderful brilliance. 

You can examine the cut of a diamond without having 
to be expert in such matters. To be perfectly proportionate, 
a diamond should have two-fifths of its weight above the 
girdle—the widest point—and three-fifths below. If the 
stone has been correctly cut, the light will be completely re- 
flected from the under-side of the gem. The colors will 
flash from its very depths. 

A diamond is one of the few purchases you can make 
which actually has an eternal life—and an undiminishing 
value. In fact, many people buy these glorious jewels for 
an investment. So, if you go to a reputable house and re- 
member the unmistakable qualities of a fine diamond, you 
can buy that most romantic of gems with the utmost con- 
fidence. 

Some large diamond dealers give their customers a Cer- 
tificate of Guarantee with each diamond ring. Such guar- 
antee usually states the exact weight and quality of the 
center diamond. Often it also offers to buy back the ring 
for full purchase price (less tax) within a year from date 


of sale. 
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If your circle of friends includes a young lady soon to 
graduate from high school, business school or college— 
and if she is planning a secretarial career—be sure to 
express your best wishes by giving her a gift that will 
entertain and at the same time increase her basic knowledge 
of Business Law—present her with a copy of WHAT 
EVERY GOOD SECRETARY SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
LAW by Howard P. Reuter, Attorney at Law. 

The secretary of today is expected to know much more 
than just how to take and transcribe dictation. To be an 
executive's real “girl Friday” she should know the basic 
principles of Contracts, Corporations, Wills, Partnerships 
and Real Estate. All of these subjects and more are 
included in this book, so chock full of information—yet 
written in a light-hearted manner certain to beguile the 
sweetest girl graduate—and the full-fledged secretary 
as well! 


CLIP THIS COUPON NOW! 





Reuter & Bragdon, Inc. 
One Gateway Center 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send M...........000: copies of SECRETARY LAW by 
Howard P. Reuter @ $2.75 per copy, postage prepaid. 
Payment enclosed in the GMOUNt Of $........cscscsssssssessssseseeeeeeeen : 


NAME .. 





ADDRESS 





STATE 


CITY. ZONE... 


(Add 3c per copy if you live in Pennsylvania, to cover 
Pennsylvania State Sales Tax.) 
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Miss Keller enjoys a game of checkers 
with M. Robert Barnett, executive direc- 
tor of the American Foundation for the 
Blind and the American Foundation for 
Overseas Blind. 


se 


Miss Keller reads her braille Bible in the study of her 
Connecticut home. 
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len Keller America’s fi 


by WILLIAM FISHER, JR. 


: ELEN KELLER, for more than a half century an in- 
i i spiration to countless millions the world over, will 
reach a milestone this June 27. America’s First Lady 
of Courage will celebrate her seventy-fifth birthday. 

At an age when most of us are thinking of retirement, 
Helen Keller remains healthy, vigorous, serene and ever- 
responsive to the fast-moving world around her. At 75, she 
is full of plans and projects, complains constantly about the 
too-few hours in the day and is deeply worried about con- 
ditions among the world’s 14,000,000 blind people. 

“When people say I ought to retire, it makes me mad!” 
Miss Keller asserts. 

The Helen Keller legend, of course, has become world 
history. She was born a normal child, in Tuscumbia, Ala- 
bama, in 1880, in a white frame cottage called Ivy Green. 
At the age of nineteen months disease suddenly sealed off 
her eyes and ears, leaving her a half-wild creature with 
babbling, gutteral speech. For more than five years she 
tyrannized her family because she was more animal than 
human. 

“One morning,” she recalls, “I locked my mother up in 
the pantry, where she was obliged to remain for three hours. 
She kept pounding on the door, while I stood outside on 
the porch steps and laughed with glee as I felt the jar of 
the pounding.” 

Then, when Miss Keller was seven, Anne Sullivan— 
“Teacher’—came into her life, and stayed forty-nine years. 
Miss Keller remembers their first meeting: 

“I heard approaching footsteps. I stretched out my hand 
as 1 supposed to my mother. Someone took it and I was 
caught up and held close in the arms of her who had come 
to reveal all things to me. . .” 

Teacher had brought a doll for Miss Keller, and she began 
her training by spelling d-o-l-1 into the little girl's hand in 
the manual alphabet. Anne Sullivan was making the very 
first attempt to link objects with letters; and in the days 
that followed, Miss Keller learned many more “words” in 
this uncomprehending way. 

One memorable day, Miss Keller and Teacher were draw- 
ing water behind Ivy Green. Teacher pumped the cool liquid 
over one hand, spelling w-a-t-e-r into the other. Like an 
earthquake, Miss Keller knew there was a connection. “Sud- 
denly I felt a misty consciousness as of something forgotten 
—a thrill of returning thought—and somehow the mystery 
of language was revealed to me.” By nightfall she had 
learned thirty words. 
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Helping with the chores—Miss Keller sections grape- 
fruit in her kitchen. 











’s first lady of courage. 





Three years after Anne Sullivan's coming, Miss Keller 
determined to learn to speak. After only eleven lessons with 
a special teacher, came the day she was to enter the family 
parlor to announce, slowly and in a high, strained voice: 
“Now I am not dumb!” And how right she was! 

By the time Miss Keller was ten, she could speak in sen- 
tences; now she can speak seven languages. Somehow, she 
had burst the walls of darkness and silence to enter a new 
world, and she has never left it. 

Looking back, Miss Keller says, “Learning to speak was 
the hardest job I ever had. And, alas, I have never quite 
succeeded. But I never regretted that I tried.” 

From that point forward Miss Keller’s career is legendary. 
She became an honor graduate of Radcliffe College, author, 
teacher, lecturer, benefactor to the blind and, briefly, vaude- 
ville headliner. She is an inveterate world traveler whose 
journeys have taken her, by every conceivable type of con- 
veyance, to more than twenty-five countries on six conti- 
nents—the equivalent of five times around the world. Her 
books have been translated into more than fifty languages, 
and she has received decorations and honorary degrees from 
many nations. Her circle of friends is wide and devoted and 
has included every American president since Coolidge. 


This, of course, is the stuff of which legends are made. 
But if the Helen Keller legend has brought the great lady 
international fame, it has also tended to eclipse Helen Kel- 
ler, the woman. For behind the facade of superlatives is a 
warmly sensitive human being who knows joy, anger, 
frustration, disappointment. From this woman, seventy-five 
years young this June, all of us can learn an important lesson. 


Sitting with Helen Keller in the comfortable parlor of 
her rambling colonial home in Easton, Connecticut, amidst 
the honors and souvenirs of a lifetime of high adventure 
and dedicated service, you feel she is happier than most of 
us. As she smiles, or touches the contours of your face, or 
lets her words tumble. over themselves in the sheer ecstasy 
of being able to speak, you feel she is to be envied, not 
pitied. 

“Yes, I am happy,” she exclaims, her whole body sudden- 
ly coming alive and her unseeing blue eyes twinkling. One 
reason, she feels, is that she has no trouble keeping busy. 
She is in perpetual demand as a speaker and her correspond- 
ence totals hundreds of letters each week. Second, her jobs 
as Counselor to the American Foundation for the Blind and 
the American Foundation for Overseas Blind occupy about 
sixty percent of her time and keep her constantly on the 
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Miss Keller was thrilled to “see” President Eisen- 
hower’s smile at the White House. 


run. Last February, at the age of 74, she undertook a five- 
month, 40,000-mile crusade for the blind in the Far East 
for the Overseas Foundation. 

“I find life an exciting business,” she says. “And most ex- 
citing when it is lived for others.” 

Helen Keller's private world of touch, smell and vibra- 
tion is fascinating. She finds much meaning in a handshake. 
Some hands are “dumbly eloquent”; others, “an impertin- 
ence.” And faces—she loved President Eisenhower's smile, 
FDR's strong features and the “great, wonderful dome” of 
Sir Winston Churchill's forehead. 

Miss Keller has an almost childlike curiosity—a trait she 
says helps her stay young in heart. Before her recent Far 
Eastern trip, an airplane, “The Helen Keller,” was named in 
her honor. At the ceremony, Miss Keller insisted upon feel- 
ing the plane’s huge wheels, standing on tip-toe to touch the 
wing and finding out the ship’s speed. She has traveled 
hundreds of thousands of airmiles and is a veteran flyer. 
“And I’m not a bit nervous,” she crows. 

Miss Keller has a good sense of humor, laughs heartily 
and often, but (her friends suspect) secretly enjoys being 
impish. She amused actress Mary Martin recently, when she 
came backstage after “seeing” a performance of Peter Pan 
and, with her hand atop her head, proudly cackled “Cock-a- 
doodle-do-o-0-0-0,” just as in the play. Through vibration, 
Miss Keller has come to know and love music. She is a 
frequent first-nighter at the theater and the opera and the 
personal friend of a host of show business folk. Prominent 
among them is Katharine Cornell, who is chairman of the 
committee the two Foundations have organized to help 
celebrate Miss Keller's 75th birthday. 


(continued on page 31) 
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Should You 


be a 
Secretary ?... 


by DorRoTHY TELLER LUND 





Madam Secretary, Do You? 


1. Do you give your boss’ office a little dusting and 
straightening up before he arrives, despite the fact your 
building has janitorial service? 

2. Do you strive to sound crisply efficient at all times on 
the telephone? 


Answers to Secretary Quiz 


1. YES. It doesn’t hurt you and shows him you are neat, 
industrious, and take pride in your job. 

2. NO. Efficient, yes, but crisply efficient, no. A warm 
sounding voice over the telephone can provide just as 
much efficiency and at the same time make the person 
at the other end think well of you and your boss! 

3. NO. Although some employers may desire this sort of 
arrangement, most of them do not. You are important 
when he is away for you are acting in his place in many 
instances and give him a feeling of “All's well when I 
am not there.” 

4. NO. It is easy to have a “chip on the shoulder” atti- 
tude toward working for anyone. It is human nature to 
not want to feel inferior. However, a good secretary 
should tell herself that a proper employer-employee re- 
lationship is essential. The boss is the boss and it is his 
function to allocate duties to you. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that he feels superior. It is the way an effi- 
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the only means you know to put money into your 

pocketbook? I am of the definite opinion, as an ex- 
secretary who really enjoyed my work, that you shouldn't 
be doing it unless it is your “cup of tea.” 

Naturally, it goes without saying that you are not giving 
your employer your best if, at heart, you do not relish what 
you are doing. Do I sound fanatical on the subject? Really 
I'm not, but I do think it is very important to sit back and 
look the question squarely in the face. After you read this 
article, I hope you will answer quite honestly the short 
quiz that follows. These questions and their subsequent 
answers can do one of three things for you: They can show 
you that you are doing the work you're fitted for and are a 
“born secretary”; or they can pinpoint some definite defi- 
ciencies in your outlook and actual work as a secretary, the 
recognition of which may help you to become more pro- 
ficient and thus better suited to your job; or they may show 
you beyond a doubt that being your boss’ “right hand man,” 


Dd YOU really like being a “Girl Friday,” or is it just 


te 


. Do you choose the times when your boss is out of town 
to take the day off instead of when he is there? 

4. Do you resent the employer-employee relationship and 
often tell yourself, “He’s no better than I am!” 

5. Do you inwardly “burn” whenever he corrects any of 
your work or suggests an improvement? 

6. Do you touch up your nailpolish at your desk when he 

has stepped out of the office for a few moments? 


cient office must function, and you should not let the 
words s#perior or inferior enter into it. 

5. NO. Sometimes it is hard not to do a “slow burn” at 
any kind of criticism. If it is done tactfully and in the 
spirit of constructive criticism, you should accept it 
graciously. It is your boss’ prerogative to correct you, 
for after all the quality of your work reflects directly 
on him. 

6. NO. There must be a better time . . . at home for 
instance? True, your boss won't catch you at this if he 
has gone out but one of his clients well might and he 
would not only think it was a very unbusinesslike office 
but a “business-less” one also. 

7. NO. I hope you don’t. There is a sort of “gentleman's 
agreement” about this type of thing. Most secretaries 
know how much their boss makes, what kind of a wife 
he has and many other personal matters, but it is her 
job to forget she knows them. There is such a thing as 
loyalty, you know. 

8. NO. Why should you? It’s your job. Anything within 
reason, and that certainly is, falls under the category of 
being his secretary. He is a busy man and you are there 
to relieve him of some of his burdens. Besides, isn’t it 
nice to have that time in the fresh air? 

9. NO. It doesn’t matter whether he is your age or 
younger, or if your boss is a “she” rather than a “he,” 
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answering the telephone, making appointments, typing, tak- 
ing shorthand, plus the innumerable other related tasks, are 
definitely not for you. If this latter decision looms its ugly 
head, it may be a “blessing in disguise” because everyone is 
suited to some work and perhaps you will search for and 
find yours. 

My own decision to give up my job and rear a family 
was not an easy one. Although I did want to enjoy the ex- 
perience of motherhood and try cooking instead of can- 
opening, I left my typewriter and desk with a heavy heart. 
There was for me great satisfaction in transcribing my 
shorthand notes and making that final long line through the 
page denoting that it was completed and was another step 
toward a finished product. I experienced real pride in dust- 
ing my boss’ office and fixing his desk pad so that his day's 
appointments were clearly visible. I liked the feeling of effi- 
ciency I experienced each time I put a stack of neat, accu- 
rately written letters on his desk for signature. Also, it was 
a source of pride to me to handle his clients tactfully, either 


7. Do you share some of your boss’ secrets with fellow 
secretaries? 

8. Do you feel aggrieved when he asks you to do some- 
thing a little out of your ordinary run of duties, such 
as taking a bus down to the train depot to pick up his 
reservations? 

9. Do you call him by his first name at the office? 

10. Do you graciously stay on past 5 p.m. when something 
has come up and he asks you to work a little overtime? 


it sounds terrible! Outside of the office is one thing, 
but during those 8 to 5 business hours, it is taboo! It 
creates wrong impressions with people on the outside 
and somehow lowers the prestige of the office. If your 
boss does ask you to call him by his first name, tact- 
fully tell him you don’t think you could ever get used 
to doing it. 

10. YES. In most instances, this doesn’t occur very often 
but when it does, if at all possible, you should respond. 
He wouldn't ask you if it wasn’t really necessary. You 
should have enough interest in your work to want to 
do so. A straight 8 to 5 girl is usually a “clock watcher.” 

11. NO. Naturally, there are times when you have to 
make a call and most bosses are reasonable human be- 
ings on this score, but it certainly can be “run into the 
ground.” Having that phone tied up with your conver- 
sations can cost your boss money if clients cannot reach 
him. 

12. YES. That's your job, but for heaven’s sake don't 
make an issue out of it! Correct it in your finished 
product and don’t call it to his attention. He'll notice it 
and be grateful, and his “male ego” will think you're 
wonderful for not mentioning it to him. Letting an er- 
ror of this sort go by will not only give the recipient of 
the letter a bad impression of your boss, but he'll think 
you're a mess! 
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in person or over the phone, knowing that my actions could 
easily reflect on my employer. 

True, there were times when I didn’t feel too well, or 
days when getting up and out to work was not a happy 
thing, but once my day’s responsibilities lay before me and 
I got into the swing of my work, I forgot all else. 

I miss my office for many reasons, although I doubt if 
I will return to it now that I have a baby to rear. I miss the 
sociability of being around other members of my profession, 
all with similar problems, laughs and tears. But most of all 
I miss the warm feeling inside when my boss would some- 
times say, “What would I do without you?” 

If this sounds a bit conceited, it actually isn’t for you see 
I was not the best taker of shorthand he ever had, nor the 
most flawless typist, but I took pride in my job and wanted 
my boss to be spared as much of the technical worries of 
his office as possible. Most important of all—I genuinely 
loved my work. 

Do you? 


11. Do you use the office telephone for personal calls for 
long intervals and frequently? 
12. Do you correct his grammar in dictation or rough draft? 


13. Do you tell him your troubles? 

14. Do you remind him of his appointments every day de- 
spite the fact they are on his desk calendar? 

15. Do you ever offer your personal opinion about some 
business matter he is deciding? 


13. NO. If something serious comes up in your life which 
may cause you to quit your job, or you honestly need 
help, that is one thing. After all, he wants you to be 
happy. However, he is not hiring you for a “I’m Mr. 
Anthony, please tell your story, Madame” kind of ar- 
rangement. Besides, that old adage about “familiarity 
breeds contempt” was never more true than in an office. 

14. YES. This not only acquaints him with the day be- 
fore him, but also keeps you on your toes. Men can be 
awfully absent-minded. They may consider it “nagging” 
at home, but it’s good old “reminding” at the office! 

15. YES. Naturally, one could overdo this but a girl can 
put her “two cents worth” in with discretion. If you are 
genuinely interested in your boss’ business, there will 
be times when you feel you have to express your opin- 
ion about something. Oftentimes it is a helpful sugges- 
tion and presents the situation to him in a way he 
never before thought of . . . a woman’s point of view. 
In time, if this habit is handled delicately and not too 
frequently, he will come to depend upon and respect 
your opinions. 

* * * 

If you disagreed with too many of the answers, perhaps 
you had better start thinking of another line of work. If, 
however, we saw “eye to eye” about most of them, you share 
my opinion that secretarial work is “the greatest”!!! 
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ENERAL interest in trees has grown tremendously in 
recent years, with widespread expansion of housing 
into the suburbs and country. Many communities as 

well as home owners likewise express more interest in, and 
demand for, street trees. 


What are the chief benefits of trees? What groups of 
trees are best for different purposes? How can the home 
owner or community best proceed in beautifying the home 

eee property or streets with trees? 


Some trees, like the California giant redwoods, whose 

oldest specimens sprouted from their seeds 27 centuries be- 

e fore Columbus discovered America and reach a maximum 

fai Ore height of nearly 400 feet, obviously are not desirable for 

most home or street plantings. But there are many species 

that are as desirable as the redwoods are undesirable for 
these particular purposes. 

Important in selecting trees for the home is their intelli- 
gent and artistic use. The time, effort and expense of carry- 
ing out a sound tree program are well repaid in the resulting 
years of contentment and pleasure, as well as the practical 
monetary value they add to the home property. A good 
.. specimen’ tree may be worth $800 to $1000 or more and 
~ add considerable resale value to a property. 

There are trees for suburban and country living. There 
are cettain species which will flourish under severe city 
conditions, such as smoke, soot and gases. Generally speak- 
ing, trees which grow naturally in an area will thrive on the 
home property or community within the area, but there are 
- many other species which may be more beautiful and which 
2 will thrive just as well. In the temperate zone, trees such as 
ailanthus, horsechestnut, locust, hackberry, ginkgo, sycamore, 
linden, elm and others will tolerate severe city conditions, 
according to the National Arborist Association. 

For the home property, the species of trees available are 
too numerous to list individually since they vary so widely 
due to climatic and soil conditions. 
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In general, they include the spruces, pines, cedars and 
firs; the maples, oaks, lindens, dogwoods, ashes, elms, locusts, 
sweet gum, hawthorns; and many others, in their special 
climates, such as the beautiful goldenchain, redbud, holly, 
flowering crabapple and silk-tree. 

Consult with your local arborist or tree expert for sound 
placing of home trees. For existing trees on the property, 
the plan should include a continuous program of tree care. 

Here are rules for tree maintenance: 

1. Pruning—most trees require periodical pruning in 
order that they will keep their shape. Dead limbs and 
branches also need to be removed. Small trees that can be 
reached by standing on the ground, or possibly on a step- 
ladder, my be pruned safely by the home owner. Pruning 
of large trees is dangerous, however, and is not recom- 
mended. Call in a local tree expert. Select a company with a 
good reputation in your area. A reliable tree expert always 
will have insurance that protects his employees while work- 
ing on your property; and he will have the proper tools. 

2. Spraying—a regular spraying program is advisable for 
control of insects and diseases. For practical purposes, insect 
pests can be divided into two groups, including the chewing 
insects that eat foliage or fruits, and the sucking insects 
which pierce the outer skin of foliage or fruit and suck out 
the juices. The former are controlled by spraying insect 
stomach poisons, and the latter by insecticides which kill 
insects on contact. A dormant oil-emulsion spray is neces- 
sary On some trees to control scale insects which suck the 
sap from the bark of trees and kill the branches. Plant 
diseases also may be controlled by spraying. Some of the 
newer all-purpose sprays are very helpful. 

3. Fertilization—many home owners are apt to feed their 
fruit trees, while neglecting shade trees, which need added 
food as much as the former, especially where grass is mowed 
around them and clippings removed. 

The fertilizer should contain nitrogen, phosphorus and 
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potash, with 6 to 10 per cent available nitrogen. It should 
be applied at the rate of three to five pounds for each inch 
of the tree trunk diameter at breast height. Fertilizer should 
be reduced by the proportion of the root system under build- 
ings or pavement where this situation occurs. The root area 
is about the same as the spread of the branches. 


Application is best when a series of holes are bored into 
the soil about 18 inches apart and the fertilizer is distribu- 
ted in these holes. Soil augurs are useful tools for the pur- 
pose, though many tree experts use air or electric power 
tools. Where the root area is considerably enclosed by pav- 
ings, etc., a tree expert should be consulted. 

In localities where there are tree companies, or tree ex- 
perts, a yearly plan for sound care of your trees is usually 
available if you should not care to perform the labor your- 
self. 

Trees form an important part of your home landscaping. 
Large trees in excellent condition and under ideal conditions 
have sound values so don’t cut them down if it can possibly 
be avoided. Good landscaping may increase the resale value 
of your home approximately 20 per cent, in the opinion of 
real estate men. It is an investment, which increases with 
time. 

One of the advantages of planting trees is that they can 
be planted with very little cost and as they grow they in- 
crease in value. 

Street Trees 

Home owners in real estate developments as well as com- 
munities recently have shown more widespread interest in 
street trees, which are a source of attraction for both resi- 
dents and trade. 

Observe the following fundamentals: 

1. Hire a competent arborist or tree expert who knows 
the practical and aesthetic problems of community tree 
planting. He will know what varieties will and will not 
grow in the desired location, how they will look at maturity, 
what soils will sustain them and how to care for them prop- 
erly for the best results. He is a key man in the program. 

2. Purchase the best obtainable, quality trees. Sub-stand- 
ard trees are expensive in the end. 

3. Plant properly according to exact specifications to be 
drawn up beforehand. 

4. Spray, feed, water and prune according to the latest 
scientific methods which your local arborist should know. 
Adequate maintenance is as necessary as good original de- 
sign and planting. It is vital to the sound health of the trees 
and their survival. 

5. Keep in sight the goal—beauty and livability. A city 
of beautiful trees is a better and far more comfortable place 
to live. It attracts more business from outlying areas. 

_ If these general recommendations are observed both on 


_Ssthie home property and in the community, success with trees 


is assured, and over the years there will be thankfulness for 
such procedure. 


For beauty, shade, comfort, home fruit, and general en- 
joyment in your area, trees are vitally necessary. 
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HE Board of The National Secretaries Association (In- 
B proorerant has recently announced the appointment 

of seven new members to the Institute. Six of these 
persons will replace those whose terms expire May 31. The 
seventh appointment is to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of Dr. Stromberg. 

Because they make such an important contribution to the 
success of the program for Certifying Professional Secre- 
taries, we believe you should be acquainted with the persons 
who represent you on the Institute. We are proud to intro- 
duce the new members to you. After reading about their 
qualifications and interests, we are sure you will agree that 
we are fortunate indeed to have such capable personnel 
serving on the Institute. 


BUSINESS: 


ROBERT DENNY WATT, president of Electro-Watt, 
Inc. Mr. Watt attended graduate school at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He has been president of his com- 
pany since 1938. Mr. Watt has also served as president of 
Roxburn Homes, Inc. for four years and is now vice presi- 
dent of this company. 

Mr. Watt has been the Washington president of the Oil 
Heating Institute of Washington and America and has been 
a director on the national board. He is a member of the 
board of directors of the Seattle Trust and Savings Banks, 
is a trustee of the Seattle Historical Society and is active in 
such civic projects as the Seattle Symphony Orchestra, Jun- 
ior Achievement and Seattle Safety Council. He is actively 
interested in starboat racing and skiing. 


JAMES J. McKEON, vice president and general sales 
manager for The SoundScriber Corporation. Mr. McKeon 
has been a member of The SoundScriber Corporation's 
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home office sales staff for the past eight years. Before. that 
time he was director of sales promotion. He is a graduate 
of Dartmouth College. 

During World War II Mr. McKeon served in the United 
States Naval Reserve in the Third and Fifth Fleets in the 
Pacific. Since the war he has been active in New Haven 
civic and fund raising affairs, including United Fund and 
the Red Cross regional blood program. He is a past vice 
president and president of the New Haven Sales Executive 
Club. Mr. McKeon will complete the unexpired portion of 
Dr. Stromberg’s term. 


CHARLES J. LEONARD, president, Panama-Beaver, Inc. 
Mr. Leonard began working for Panama-Beaver 40 years 
ago as a shipping room clerk. He was soon promoted to the 
position of sales manager and in 1934 became president of 
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the company. Panama-Beaver, Inc. is a division of Manifold 
Supplies Company, the world’s largest manufacturers of 
carbon papers, inked ribbons, duplicating carbon papers and 
unimasters. 

Mr. Leonard is a member of the Chicago Athletic As- 
sociation, the Executives Club, the Sales Executives Club 
and the Kiwanis Club. In 1951 he was awarded an honorary 
membership in the Lake Shore Chapter of The National 
Secretaries Association (International ). 


EDUCATION: 


DOROTHEA L. CHANDLER, associate professor, Col- 
lege of Business Administration, Syracuse University. Miss 
Chandler has two degrees from the University of Iowa. 
Since 1946 she has been a member of the faculty of the 
College of Business Administration. 

Miss Chandler has lectured for six years on effective 
letters and reports for the New York State Bankers School 
of Public Relations and the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
man’s Institute. 

She has been chairman of the secretarial division of the 
National Business Teachers Association program and has 
worked as chairman of the membership committee of the 
American Business Writing Association. Her many profes- 
sional memberships include the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, The National Secretaries Association (In- 
ternational), American Association of University Profes- 
sors, Pi Omega Pi, Delta Pi Epsilon, Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Association and the American Business Writing Assoc. 


ERNESTINE C. DONALDSON, associate professor of 
Secretarial Training, School of Business Administration, 
University of Minnesota. Miss Donaldson received her bach- 
elor's degree from Carleton College and her master’s de- 
gree from Columbia University. Her publications include 
Shorthand Skills and Workbook in Secretarial Procedures. 





Dorothea L. Chandler 
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Ernestine C. Donaldson 


Miss Donaldson is a member of the American Association 
of University Professors, American Business Writers Asso- 
ciation, Beta Gamma Sigma, Delta Pi Epsilon, National Of- 
fice Management Association and The National Secretaries 
Association (International). Her special interests include 
music, particularly string trio. 


SECRETARIAL: 


JANET B. CHAMPNEY, executive secretary, Division 
of Orthopedic Surgery and, since 1935, private secretary to 
the Professor of Orthopedic Surgery, University of Ro- 
chester, School of Medicine. Miss Champney has attended 
the Rochester Business Institute and the Rochester Institute 
of Technology and is a graduate of the University of Ro- 
chester. She is a Certified Professional Secretary. 


SARAH MONTOYA, secretary for the past eight years 
to a prominent Los Angeles physician. Miss Montoya began 
her business career as a government employee of the State 
of California Department of Motor Vehicles. 


Miss Montoya has been a member of the Los Angeles 
Chapter of The National Secretaries Association (Interna- 
tional) since 1949. Her NSA activities have included serv- 
ing as second vice president and program chairman, bulletin 
editor, education committee chairman and scrap book chair- 
man for her chapter. She served as a member of the National 
Education Committee in 1954. She received her Certified 
Professional Secretary's certificate in 1952. 

The personnel of the Institute whose terms expired May 
31 include Mr. Harold Dickhut of Stivers Office Service; 
Mr. W. G. Turquand, sales manager of Underwood Cor- 
poration; Dr. Albert Fries of the University of Southern 
California; Dr. Irene Place of the University of Michigan; 
Miss Gertrude Birkman, secretary in the Humble Oil and 
Refining Company; and Miss Alicia Cogan, secretary in the 
American City Magazine Corporation. 





< 


Janet B. Champney 


Nineteen 


Sarah Montoya 
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modern tows top largest ocean ships. 


§ ~ UGBOAT in the harbor . . . towboat on the river .. . 
river barge and tow . . . harbor lighter and carfloat 

. inland or intra-coastal canal water carrier . . . each 
member of the vast fleet of commercial vessels operating 
on the inland waterways of the United States is a mover of 
the BIG LOAD. 

Just as every freight carrier throughout the long history 
of transportation has been the answer to an immediate 
need, inland waterway transport of this era is modern de- 
sign for an entirely new job in the movement of bulk 
freight. 

The grand total of the nation’s current production in- 
cludes 84 million tons of pig iron and ferroalloy, 125 mil- 
lion tons of steel, 84 million tons of coke, 500 million tons 
of bituminous coal, 146 million tons of grains, 300 million 
tons of sand and gravel, three billion pounds of aluminum, 
114 billion gallons of petroleum and 100 million tons of 
chemicals. 


Rear 
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Mass production and mass consumption call for mass dis- 
tribution and a freight carrier of the same Gargantuan pro- 
portions. The inherent advantage of inland waterway trans- 
portation is this capacity for moving bulk and heavy 
commodities long distances at transportation costs competi- 
tive with rail rates. Actually, only the barge and towing 
vessel industry has brought forth a carrier geared to modern 
production and distribution. 

There is an economic loss in the transportation of goods 
if the cost of moving them is greater than the saving re- 
sulting from production under the most favorable condi- 
tions. An economic loss is a community loss. 

Mere availability of one or more forms of transportation 
is not a guarantee of service adequate to all needs of the 
community. Each cargo requires a suitable carrier and the 
markets for each commodity are circumscribed by transpor- 
tation costs rather than by distances. 

Trade barriers erected by the high cost of other forms of 
transport have been removed by the barge and towing vessel. 

Transportation needs of steel mills, blast furnaces, cement 
factories, oil refineries, chemical plants, grain farmers and 
elevators, coal mines, aluminum mills, electric power plants, 
automobile manufacturers, sulphur mines, paper mills and 
national defense are being met by river tows hundreds of 
feet longer than the longest ocean freighters and tankers. 

Tows operating on the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, 
where mass distribution for mass production industries can 
best be witnessed, are usually a quarter of a mile long. The 
giant tow (center) in the photograph is only a thousand 
feet long, although it overshadows the longest ocean-going 
ships (right) as well as the longest Great Lakes boats (left). 

Some of the modern towboats pushing the big tows are 
more than 200 feet long. Tied together in their tows may 
be more than twenty barges. Most barges are either 26 feet 
wide by 175 feet long or 35 feet wide by 195 feet long. 
Some are longer and wider. 

Only two brand-new tankers in world trade can rival the 
big oil tows on the rivers in number of gallons of petroleum 
products delivered in a single shipment. 

There are more than 2200 tankers on the rivers and 
canals and their average cargo capacity is nearly 1500 tons 
each. There are more than 12,000 dry-cargo barges and 
scows and their average capacity is more than 700 tons each. 
Actually, the dry-cargo barges one sees in the big tows each 
carry from 1000 to 3000 tons of freight. Hundreds of deck 
barges of 400 to 500 tons capacity used by the sand and 
gravel industry bring down the national average for all types. 


The longest cargo vessel plying the high seas is only 
780 feet long, compared with Mississippi and Ohio River 
tows of up to 1605 feet in length. The longest freighter— 
an ore boat—on the Great Lakes is only 716 feet long. The 
longest ocean-going luxury liner—the Queen Elizabeth— 
has an overall length of 1,031 feet. Her waterline length is 
987.4 feet. 

One of the newest American fleets of super-tankers is 
comprised of six vessels ranging in length from 641 to 
659.6 feet. 


(continued on page 31) 
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KARD-VEYER 


New electrified rotary card index file, the 
Kard-Veyer, developed by Remington 
Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., contains movable shelves which 
bring required tray to reference area from 
either above or below, stopping at posting 
level by automatic leveling. Equipped with 
chair and posting board, Kard-Veyer forms 
a complete, compact work station at which 
operator can perform all normal filing and 
posting activities. Shorter crosswise trays, 
two-directional carrier travel are features. 





PHOTOCOPIER 


American Photocopy Equipment Co., 1920 
W. Peterson Ave., Chicago, markets new 
Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat, only 24” 
long, 9” deep and 5” wide. New illumi- 
nated dial takes guess work out of mak- 
ing copies. Setting dial to match the type 
of original to be copied produces sharp, 
dry copy of anything written, printed, 
drawn or photographed in only 30 sec- 
onds. Maximum paper width taken is 15”; 
any length and any weight paper handled; 
filling and emptying developer tank done 
by squeeze plastic bottle and tube. 
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OIL MATE 


Oil Mate, new leakproof, pocket-size lubri- 
cator for oiling typewriters, swivel chairs, 
comptometers, etc. is introduced by Gray’s 
Limited, 215 West Seventh St., Los Angeles 
14, Calif. Pen-Size, with convenient clip 
for pocket use, Oil Mate is precision en- 
gineered, guaranteed, impervious to wear 
and easy to refill. Dispenses oil of any vis- 
cosity. Transparent barrel shows exact 
amount of oil it contains. No messy oil can 
drip. Pen-like top completely caps dispen- 
ser when not in use. Price is $1.98. 








ELECTRIC DESK ACCESSORY 


Timeliter 56 incorporates many utilities 
into a versatile compact form. Mounted 
in base is a self-starting electric clock. Cig- 
arette lighter, built into phone-like re- 
ceiver, lights instantly by thumb-pressing 
a button. The “receiver” is an entirely 
separate unit connected on a 30” exten- 
sion cord. Reflector lamp is easily focused 
and swivels in all directions. Pen set, ball 
point or regular, is mounted to base on 
swivel holders. Retails from $4.95 to 
$49.95 depending on model, finish and 
quality of pens. 








FLUORESCENT LAMP 


Swing-O-Lite, new, improved, all-purpose 
fluorescent lamp recently introduced by 
Swing-O-Lite Corp., 13 Moonachie Road, 
Hackensack, N. J., can be adjusted to any 
position from 5 different joints. Exclusive 
counter-balance-action torsion spring holds 
lamp securely in any desired position. 
Constructed from sturdy, die-cast moving 
parts, lamp is easy to adjust, and easily in- 
stalled with its large-area clamp, or direct- 
ly to any wood surface. Available in grey 
or brown hammertone. Price $14.90 up. 





WRITING CASE 


Designed in simulated leather by Serolite 
Corporation, 11 White St., New York 13, 
N.Y., this Desk Organizer and Letter Writ- 
ing Portfolio keeps correspondence and 
business papers neat and orderly; acts as 
an aide for correspondence when traveling. 
Conveniently sized—1134” x 934”—to hold 
normal 814” x 11” letter-sized stationery, 
this writing case also has plastic pockets 
which hold calling cards, envelopes, post- 
age, etc. Available with name gold stamped 
on cover to retail at $3.50. 
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by WALTER R. STROTHMAN, C.P.A. 


BREAKEVEN POINT 


ANY discussions in business offices are related to 
breakeven points. Sometimes the subject arises in 
trying to forecast earnings, in deciding whether to 

put on extra help or to buy new equipment. The breakeven 
point is that volume of revenue at which the business 
neither earns a profit nor suffers a loss. Knowledge of what 
sales volume represents the breakeven point enables busi- 
ness executives to estimate, among other things, approxi- 
mately how well the business is doing, profit-wise, without 
closing the books and drawing off a formal profit and loss 
statement. 

You may recall from earlier discussions, here, that most 
costs and expenses can be considered either fixed or vari- 
able. The fixed costs and expenses are those which will be 
incurred regardless of sales or production volume. Examples 
of fixed expenses are salaries, rent, property taxes, deprecia- 
tion, etc. Variable costs and expenses are those which tend 
to fluctuate directly with sales or production volume. Ex- 
amples of these are direct material and direct labor. 

Suppose we made a product to sell at $5 per unit, which 
costs $2 for material and $1 for direct labor. If these were 
the only variable costs, we would say that the variable cost 
per unit is $3, or 60% of selling price. The margin per 
unit would be $2 ($5 minus $3). Assume we have regular 
monthly fixed expense amounting to $15,000, comprising 
salaries, rent, depreciation and so forth. How many units do 
we have to sell before we start making a profit? Sometimes 
the question is phrased, “How much volume do we need to 
cover the overhead?” or “What is the breakeven point?” 


If we earn $2 on each unit, we would have to sell 7,500 
units to recover $15,000 of fixed expense ($15,000 divided 
by $2). The breakeven point, therefore, is $37,500 (7,500 
units @ $5 each). 

The usual breakeven problem is not this simple, however, 
because many businesses sell numerous products with vary- 
ing amounts of gross margin from each. In such cases we 
must calculate the ratio of gross margin to the sales dollar 
in lieu of the margin per unit of product. This ratio will 
fluctuate as the relative quantities of each product change, 
bur it can usually be estimated fairly accurately with ex- 
perience and an analysis of product-mix. In the above ex- 
ample, the ratio of variable cost to sales value (60%) is 
just as valuable in calculating the breakeven point as the 
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margin per unit. If the variable cost represents 60% of the 
sales dollar, we know that 40% of each sales dollar is gross 
margin. All we have to do, then, is find what sales figure 
times 40% is equal to $15,000 of fixed expense. $15,000 
divided by 40% is $37,500, which is the same breakeven 
point calculated previously on a unit basis. The formula for 
calculating the breakeven point is expressed mathematically 
as follows: 


F 
1-V 


Where BE is the breakeven point, F is fixed expenses and 
V is the ratio of variable cost to selling price. Graphically, 
the above example appears as follows: 


BE = 
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As can be seen from the above graph, all sales beyond 
the breakeven point of $37,500 result in a 40% profit. 
Thus, at a sales volume of $67,500, or $30,000 above break- 
even, we should expect a profit of $12,000. This value 
can be read in the profit angle on the $67,500 vertical line. 

In actual practice there are other complications, but we 
hope this simple example will enable you to get the gist of 
what the boss is discussing, the next time the subject of 
breakeven points arises. 
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Dear Jerry: 

The Secretary Magazine is one I look forward to receiv- 
ing every month. I always keep several copies on my desk 
so others in the office can read them. 


Irene Graham 
Minisa Chapter, 
Wichita, Kansas 


Dear Gerardine: 

I have noticed from time to time the many interesting 
comments you receive on the covers of The Secretary. How- 
ever, I would say the April cover tops them all, the coloring 
and make-up are wonderful. 

I would also like to comment on the amount of fine ad- 
vertising we have been carrying in the magazine. It is really 
a credit to the Association. 

Jean Sutherland 
Amanuenses Chapter 
(former NEVP ) 


from our readers 


Dear Miss Hill: 


I do wish to take this opportunity to congratulate you and 
your fine staff for including so much interesting and in- 
formative material in The Secretary. 


Mrs. Helene E. Finnick 
Corresponding Secretary 
Quincy-South Shore Chapter 


Dear Miss Hill: 


We thoroughly enjoy The Secretary and we can never 
really estimate the tremendous benefits we derive from it. 
I've intended to write you so many times to tell you that 
we really appreciate how helpful the magazine is for all of 


us. 
Juanita Terry 


Malabouchia Chapter 





“Wide Open Spaces Special " (continued from page 9) 


Members from Columbine Chapter (Denver) and Pikes 
Peak Chapter (Colorado Springs) as well as ten employers 
attended the installation of the new Kachina Chapter. On 
the following day Kachina Chapter sent Audrey Germ as 
delegate to the Colorado state meeting in Denver, 120 miles 
away. 

Pueblo, a steel and smeltering center, has been called the 
“Steel City of the West” and the name chosen for the chap- 
ter, Kachina, is an Indian name. 

National Secretaries Day, April 27, marked the installa- 
tion of the St. Cloud Chapter, St. Cloud, Minnesota with a 
dinner meeting at the St. Cloud Hotel. Minnesota State 
Division and Gopher Chapter (Minneapolis) cooperated 
in establishing the new chapter with 13 charter members. 
President Dolores Schultz of Gopher Chapter initiated the 
new members and Minnesota Division President Ruth A. 
Otis installed the new officers. 

Minnesota Division President Ruth Otis presented the 
new chapter with an NSA banner and Gopher Chapter 
President Dolores Schultz presented the group a gavel. 

Thirty-five members of Gopher Chapter traveled some 
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150 miles round trip to welcome the new members to NSA 
and four members from Duluth made a 300 mile plus trip 
to attend. 

Cheyenne, Wyoming welcomed the Cheyenne Chapter on 
National Secretaries Day, April 27. Laramie, Wyoming's 
loss was Cheyenne’s gain when Mrs. LaDean Belt moved 
from LaRamee Chapter to Cheyenne and worked as an in- 
dividual member of NSA to install a new chapter. Two 
other former Laramie NSAers now living in Cheyenne rein- 
stated their membership and are serving as officers. 

Mrs. Belt initiated the new members and installed the 
new officers. Tentative plans call for a Sunday afternoon 
tea for chapter members nearby (within a 225 mile radius, 
that is) to get acquainted with the new chapter members. 

Cheyenne, famous for its annual rodeo—"grand-daddy of 
‘em all’—now has an NSA chapter to give an “official” 
welcome to other NSAers who wish to spend the last full 
week of July at Cheyenne’s Frontier Days. 

Yes, it’s great news from the Great Northwest for NSA, 
but the best news is that tentative plans call for more new 
chapters as the “spring thaws” move into summer. 
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NEWS... 


WE 


515 Ivinson Avenue 


Laramie, Wyoming 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


New members for Ottumwa Chapter 
(Iowa) resulted from eight members 
and ten non-members attending the 
Drake University-Hawkeye Chapter 
(Des Moines) Workshop. Ottumwans 
also attended the A. N. Palmer (Cedar 
Rapids) Workshop during NSW. 


* * * 





Five members of Victory Chapter 
( Waterloo, Iowa) also attended the Des 
Moines Workshop and were greatly im- 
pressed with speakers Dr. Irene Place, 
University of Michigan, and Dr. E. F. 
Scoutten, director of Industrial Relations, 
Maytag Company, and the panel partici- 
pants. 

* * * 

Chapter Secretary of the Year titles 
were awarded President Dolores Schultz, 
Gopher Chapter (Minneapolis, Minn.) 
and Gayle Jewell, Spokane Chapter 
( Wash. ) 

* * * 

Greeley Chapter (Colo.) members 
will take turns keeping the Civil De- 
fense office open one night each week. 
As guests of NOMA, Lorene Menden- 
hall, Esther Johnson, Helen Kraft and 
Mary Alyse Schmidt, heard Marjorie 
Merritt, director of the National Confer- 
ence of Bar Examiners, speak on “How 
Slick Is Your Office Ice?” 


* * * 


Rogue River Chapter (Medford) hos- 
tessed the first Oregon Division meeting. 
Appointed State officers were elected 
for the coming year and installed by 
NWVP Martha Rosamond as follows: 
president, Mrs. Dorothy Anderson, Port- 
land; secretary, Mrs. Janice Long, Med- 
ford; and treasurer, Helen Ruettgers, 
Salem. 
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NEWS... 


from the four corners of aN AY: 


Unless otherwise noted, identification of 


photographs reads from left to right. 


At the first Colorado Division meet- 
ing in Denver, hostessed by Columbine, 
Little-Wood and Evergreen Chapters, 
appointive state officers elected to serve 
were: Viola Alstatt, president, Grand 
Junction; Margaret Hansen, secretary, 
Fr. Collins; and Mildred Walden, treas- 
urer, Colorado Springs. Mrs. Winifred 
Hillyer, Evergreen Chapter (Denver), 
was elected vice president. Colorado 
Springs was chosen as the 1956 conven- 
tion site. Martha Rosamond, NWVP, 
installed the state officers. 

* * * 

Iowa State Division, at its third an- 
nual meeting, hostessed by Hawkeye 
Chapter (Des Moines), elected the fol- 
lowing officers: president, Irene John- 
son, Des Moines; secretary, Lucile J. 
Helebrant; treasurer, Lois Stone, Council 
Bluffs; and selected Council Bluffs as 
the 1956 meeting place. National Secre- 
tary Helen Moe installed the new offi- 
cers. A birthday cake, shaped like a large 
open book, marked with thirteen candles 
in honor of Hawkeye Chapter’s thir- 
teenth anniversary, was a banquet “extra” 
donated by the Hotel Kirkwood. 


* * * 


Minn-Arrow Chapter (Duluth, Minn. ) 
celebrated Boss Night April 21 with 
Rev. Richard Kenne Smith, chaplain of 
the Minnesota 598th AAA Bn. and De- 
partment of Minnesota chaplain for the 
American Legion, as guest speaker. Doro- 
thy Shoberg gave the toast to the bosses 
and Dr. W. J. Ryan, employer of Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Year Mildred 
Behning, gave a toast to the Secretaries. 

* * * 


Programs . . . Rogue River Chapter 
(Medford, Ore.) heard John O'Connor 
emphasize the importance of insurance 
and what types are desirable for the in- 
dividual; while Gopher Chapter (Min- 
neapolis, Minn.) had H. C. Piper, Jr. 
show a movie and discuss the operations 
of a stock market and investment oppor- 
tunities for women; and Cornhusker 









Chapter (Lincoln, Neb.) toured the new 


telephone building. 
* * * 


Spokane Chapter ( Wash.) initiated 
ten new members in April. Speaking to 
senior classes for Career Days were Mrs. 
Marcia Skaer, Mrs. Gladyce Colburn and 
Gayle Jewell. 

* * 

National Secretaries Week activities 
not previously reported . . . Spokane 
Chapter (Wash.) presented a scholar- 
ship to Janet Sullivan of North Central 
High School. Oregon Trail Chapter 
(Portland) arranged to have secretarial 
science students spend a day with chap- 
ter members in their respective offices. 

* * * 


Ottumwa Chapter (Iowa) held its an- 
nual Boss Night Dinner at the Country 
Club. Victory Chapter ( Waterloo, Iowa ) 
enjoyed a buffet supper hostessed by 
Jean Touchae and Ann Christianson. 
Helen Kissel and Fern Thoreen, Tall 
Corn Chapter (Council Bluffs, Iowa) 
presented “What Is NSA and National 
Secretaries Week.” William O’Connor, 
IBM, showed the film, “The Right 
Touch.” A “Something New” Workshop 
by Tall Corn Chapter featured Alvin 
Goeser, World Insurance Company, on 
“Human Relations in the Modern Busi- 
ness World,” and Robert Brooks, Mid- 
west Photo Services, on “Photography 
and Your Job.” 

* * * 

“A Seminar for Today's Secretary” 
on April 23 at the University of Omaha 
preceded NSW activities for members of 
Ak-Sar-Ben and Neboma Chapters 
(Omaha, Neb.). Dr. Irene Place, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and W. D. Alf, 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
were principal speakers. Symposium par- 
ticipants were Sally Sorenson, Betty 
O'Connor, Gertrude Micheels, Mrs. Lily 
Okura and Mrs. Martha Durkee. At the 
Ak-Sar-Ben sponsored style show at 
Brandeis Auditorium, the film, “The 
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Right Touch,” was previewed. Dr. Milo 
Bail of Omaha University spoke at a 
joint National SecretariesChamber of 
Commerce Goodfellows Luncheon. 

* * * 


St. Paul (Minn.) Chapter members 
were feted at a banquet at the Minne- 
sota Club on National Secretaries Day. 
Mt. Rushmore Chapter (Rapid City, 
S. D.) held a coffee party for secretaries 
and guests on April 25. Patty Hanley, 
women’s director of KRSD, was featured 


speaker. 
* * * 


Greeley Chapter (Colo.) selected 
Rosalie Southard as chairman of NSW 
and A. H. Trautwein, president of the 
Greeley National Bank, as honorary co- 
chairman. The third annual Boss Night 
was held April 27 with R. W. “Red” 
Fenwick, Denver Post feature writer, as 


guest speaker. 
* * * 


Concluding NSW, a workshop at the 
civic center campus of Denver Univer- 
sity was sponsored by Evergreen Chapter 
(Denver, Colo.). 


MARJORIE G. SIMMONS 
1915 Kenilworth Blvd. 


San Antonio, Texas 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 








Thirteen new members were initiated 
at the April meeting of the Queen Beach 
Chapter (Long Beach, Calif.). The chap- 
ter was also hostess to 125 members at 
the spring Public Relations meeting, at 
which Velma Barnett, state vice presi- 
dent, presided. 

* 


Port Chapter (Lake Charles, La.) cel- 
ebrated its annual Bosses’ Wives Night 
with a dinner, at which forty-two mem- 
bers and their guests were present. Betty 
Harless was honored with a Secretary of 
the Year luncheon on National Secre- 
taries Day. 


. * * 


A letter briefly sketching the intents 
and purposes of NSA has been sent to 
local employers by Girardot Chapter 
(Cape Girardeau, Mo.) asking that the 
employer pass on to his secretary vari- 
ous enclosures, including a copy of The 
Secretary, in an effort to increase its 
membership. All eligible secretaries are 
then personally contacted by the mem- 
bership committee. 
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Members. of .the Heart of America 
Chapter (Kansas City, Mo.) celebrated 
the tenth annual Boss Night with a ban- 
quet on March 22. Mr. Eugene A. John- 
son was crowned Boss of the Year by 
his secretary, Mrs. Ruth Bailey. 

* * * 


Twenty-seven members of Houston 
Chapter (Tex.) attended the State Con- 
vention in Austin, April 15-17. Four 
members of the chapter participated in 
a workshop for secretaries sponsored by 
the Mainline Chapter (Galveston, Tex. ) 
on April 23. NSW activities included a 
tour through the local telephone com- 
pany’s long distance building; a ban- 
quet honoring Secretary of the Year 
Wilda DeNise and Boss of the Year 
J. D. Sartwelle; a luncheon and style 
show; TV and radio appearances; and a 
seminar at the University of Houston. 

* * * 


Twin Secretaries of the Year were 
named by Anacacho Chapter (San An- 
tonio, Tex.), Mrs. Josephine McGinnis 
and Elizabeth Campbell, who are also 
the chapter’s new CPS holders. They 
were presented with appropriate scrolls 
and bronze plaques and honored with a 
luncheon on National Secretaries Day. 

* * * 


Golden Gate Chapter (San Francisco, 
Calif.) celebrated NSW with a special 
style show sponsored by local merchants, 
a “kick-off” luncheon, a National Secre- 
taries Day luncheon and a Seminar for 
Today's Secretary on April 30, jointly 
sponsored by the chapter and San Fran- 
cisco State College. The theme of the 
seminar was “The Professional Secre- 
tary.” 





Kitty Sweeney, local chairman for NSW, Mrs. 
Leonodine Hudson, chairman, Employers Night 
Dinner on NSD, and Mrs. Mary E. Hopkins, 
president, Will Rogers Chapter (Tulsa, Okla.) are 
shown making plans for local NSW observance. 





















































Port Chapter (Lake Charles, La.) is 
the recipient of a donation made by a 
local business man to be used in estab- 
lishing a secretarial science scholarship 
loan fund to help worthy students to re- 
ceive secretarial training. Miss Elizabeth 
Duhon, recipient of the chapter's schol- 
arship at McNeese State College for the 
past three years, is one of the first two 
persons to receive a degree in secretarial 
science and, upon her graduation, will 
immediately assume a position in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


* * * 


Jayhawk Chapter (Lawrence, Kans.) 
had as guests at its annual Boss Night 
Dinner members of the secretarial 
trainees class of Lawrence High School 
and Miss Frances Alley, state president 


of Kansas. 
* * s 


Members of Minisa Chapter ( Wichi- 
ta, Kans.) crowded a great many activi- 
ties into NSW including an official proc- 
lamation by the mayor, an all-day secre- 
tarial institute, a breakfast on April 24, 
followed by group attendance at the 
First Baptist Church, a luncheon and 
style show, a tour of the Wichita Eagle 
and Innes Department Store, newspaper 
spreads, spot announcements on radio 
and TV and window displays in local 


stores. 
* 7 * 


Will Rogers Chapter (Tulsa, Okla. ) 
sent invitations to approximately three 
hundred Tulsa secretaries and their em- 
ployers with an application for nomina- 
tion by the employer of his secretary as 
a candidate for Secretary of the Year. 
Three outstanding Tulsans judged the 





Alberta Combest, pres. of Jayhawk Chapter; 
Frances Alley, Wichita state pres.; Dr. John Ise, 
speaker; Lena Altenbernd, state treas.; and Agnes 

rindstaff, pres. of Secretarial Trainees class at 
Lawrence High School at Boss Night Dinner. 
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from the four corners of the NSA 








applications and the winner was crowned 
at the Employers’ Night Dinner. Lahoma 
Bell, Mrs. Lou Williams and Mrs. How- 
ard Fine, all chapter members, received 
their CPS awards at this dinner. 


Tower Lights Chapter ( Austin, Tex. ) 
has named Mrs. Pat Anderson as its Sec- 
retary of the Year. More than two hun- 
dred NSAers were registered for the re- 
cent State Convention hostessed by this 
chapter on April 15-17. Dr. Faborn Etier 
of the University, keynote speaker of 
the convention, has been made the first 
honorary member of Tower Lights. 


MARGUERITE DODDS 
2100 “First Avenue North 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Palm Beaches Chapter (West Palm 
Beach, Fla.) planned a unique program 
—a membership drive boatride, a two- 
hour cruise on Lake Worth enjoyed by 
thirteen members and seven guests. A 
picnic lunch, music and fun were en- 
joyed by all. 








* * 


The Osceola Chapter (Clearwater, 
Fla.) held the third annual Boss Night 
at the Clearwater Yacht Club. Sixty 
bosses and secretaries attended. Paul F. 
Randolph was crowned Boss of the 
Year. Six bosses were honored for their 
participation in civic activities, business 
management and cooperation with the 
Osceola Chapter and NSA. The Boss of 
the Year will participate on the scholar- 
ship committee as a member from busi- 
ness management. He presented the 
scholarship during NSW. 


* * * 


During NSW the Nashville Chapter 
(Tenn.) toured Retail Credit Bureau, 
held a luncheon on Secretaries Day and 
attended a gala function that night when 
Watkins Institute (largest tuition-free 
adult education center in the world) 
saluted the chapter and its first and the 
only CPS in Nashville, president of the 
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chapter, Margie Keith. Friday night 
bosses and wives were entertained at 
the Colemere Club at which the Secre- 
tary of the Year was announced and a 
twenty-five dollar gift certificate 
awarded; followed on Saturday, May 7, 
with the chapter’s first workshop. 
* * * 


Louisville Chapter (Ky.) had its first 
CPS examining center on May 6 and 
May 7. Members who had been studying 
at the University of Louisville since last 
October didn’t demur at giving up 
Derby Day to take the exam. The name, 
Keynotes, was adopted for the chapter 
bulletin. 

* * * 

Chairtown Chapter (Thomasville, 
N.C.) held its second annual Boss Night 
at the Freemont Country Club. Approxi- 
mately forty bosses, members and guests 
from Greensboro, Hickory and W inston- 
Salem were present. Irene Murray, chap- 
ter president, received her CPS certifi- 
cate from Rosa Miller, president of the 
Carolinas Division. Mr. R. C. Jenkins, 
vice president Thomasville Furniture 
Company, was awarded the Boss of the 
Year statuette for his help to the chap- 
ter during its first year in operation. 
Three charter members of the chapter 
are employed by his firm. 


* * * 


On Guest Night, March 28, the Win- 
ston Branch of IBM showed a film and 
gave a proficiency program for the sec- 
retary. Teachers from the commercial 
departments of the high schools and 
candidates for the scholarship award 


were present. 
* * * 


Gulf-to-Bay Chapter (St. Petersburg, 
Fla.) is proud of member Mrs. Lee Eddy, 
who described the aims and purposes of 
NSA when she represented the chapter 
as “Best Cook of the Week” on WSUN- 
TV in April. 

* * * 

A fashion-tea for wives of executives 
began festivities of NSW for the Fort 
Lauderdale Chapter (Fla.) on April 24. 
Members participated in TV and radio 
interviews and panel discussions; three 
members spoke at civic club luncheons; 
an open house was held on Secretaries 
Day. Saturday marked the secretarial 
workshop sponsored by the University 





of Miami with speakers from the uni- 
versity and local business firms. The 
chapter's annual scholarship award was 
presented during the workshop lunch- 
eon. Two local papers gave double-page 
photographic spreads in their Sunday 
editions to NSA activities and many 
business firms and ladies’ wear shops 
devoted windows to NSW displays. 


* * * 


At the annual Executives’ Night Ban- 
quet of the Atlanta Chapter (Ga.) Pro- 
fessor Lloyd E. Baugham was honored 
as Executive of the Year. He has served 
as head of the Business Education De- 
partment at the Atlanta Division, Uni- 
versity of Georgia for nine years. Mr. B. 
R. Haverstick of Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration presented CPS certificates to 
Elizabeth Mosley, chapter president, 
Martha Lewis, Betty Hallmark and Lois 
Bell. Four members attended the Pan- 


American Day dinner. 
* * * 


Mobile Chapter ( Ala.) honored Anna 
Farrell, South Alabama’s first CPS, at 
a dinner April 4 at the Cawthon Hotel. 
Marie Nichols, president, presented 
Anna with her certificate, a bouquet of 
red roses and a silver engraved letter 
opener from the chapter. Guest speaker 
was James Coil, assistant secretary of 
Scott Paper Company, Anna’s boss. 
Among the guests were representatives 
from Mobile’s Civitan, Exchange, Lions 
Club and the Junior Chamber of Com- 


merce, 
* * * 


Savannah Chapter (Ga.) had Mary 
Sutton, coordinator of the all-day secre- 
tarial clinic during NSW, as guest speak- 
er at the April meeting. Two scholar- 
ships to Draughon’s Business College 
were awarded at a banquet on April 27. 





Yellow Banks Chapter (Owensboro, Ky.) was 
chartered March 13. Claire DeLacey signs charter 
as president. Standing are Helen Cantrell, state 
pres., Kentucky Div.; wey Be oes pres., Evans- 
ville Chapter; and Ellen utchan, chairman, 
Chapter Procurement, Evansville Chapter. 
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A preview of the movie, “The Right 
Touch,” was shown to the group by two 
representatives from IBM. 

* * * 

The first secretarial workshop in the 
Carolinas Division was sponsored by the 
O. Henry Chapter (Greensboro, N. C.) 
in conjunction with Greensboro Indus- 
tries, Inc., and the Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina—the 
theme — “Striving for Top Secretarial 
Performance.” Dr. Edward Kidder Gra- 
ham, chancellor of Woman's College, 
welcomed the secretaries from Greens- 
boro and other parts of the State. “Your 
Job is What You Make It” by Mr. 
George M. Joyce, auditor and head of 
One-Year Commercial Department at 
Woman's College; CPS panel with Mary 
Ruth Chiles, president Tennessee Divi- 
sion NSA, as moderator with Lib Van- 
Hoy, Nell Boles, Louise Fritts of Greens- 
boro, and Katherine Nowell, Charlotte; 
Irene Murray, Thomasville; Marie Blay- 
lock, Thomasville; all CPS holders. The 
IBM movie “The Right Touch”; “The 
Secretary—An Unofficial Public Rela- 
tions Officer” by Dr. Franklin H. Mc- 
Nutt, associate dean Graduate School, 
UNC, Woman's College Division; a 
panel on “Secretary-Management Rela- 
tionship” moderated by Mr. Hoyt W. 
Boone, president of Rechardson Realty, 
Inc., including “What Management Ex- 
pects of a Secretary” by Mr. Chester W. 
Arnold, Cone Mills Corp.; “What a Sec- 
retary Expects of Management” by Mrs. 
Doris Harrison, Meyer’s Department 
Store; “Training and Advancement of a 
Secretary” by Dr. Vance T. Littlejohn, 
head of Business Education Department, 
Woman's College; and “Management- 
Secretary Relationship” by Mr. Guy G. 
Phillips, Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, rounded out the program. 

* * * 

Alabama's eighth chapter was organ- 
ized March 26 by the Anniston Chapter 
(Ala). Martha Nunnelly, past president 
Anniston Chapter, conducted the initia- 
tion ceremony. Mary Sue Canada, presi- 
dent Anniston Chapter, installed the of- 
ficers of the new Huntsville Chapter 
(Ala.): president, Mrs. Lois Jones; vice 
president, Mrs. Ollie Johnston; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Martha Reynolds; corres- 
ponding secretary, Margaret Francis; and 
treasurer, Helen Hughes. Annette Trant- 
ham presented the NSA banner from the 
Anniston Chapter. Mr. M. H. Lanier, 
president of the Huntsville Chamber of 
Commerce, welcomed the group. At the 
conclusion of the program, CPS certifi- 
cate was presented to Mrs. Martha Rey- 
nolds of the Huntsville Chapter after 
which all enjoyed a social hour and re- 
freshments. 
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Confederate Capital Chapter (Mont- 
gomery, Ala.) observed NSW by a 
Brunch, Sunday, April 24, with Rabbi 
Seymour Atlas as guest speaker; Boss 
Night on Secretaries Day; a fashion 
show with nineteen stores participating 
on Thursday—NSA members and their 
friends were models. 

* * * 


Beckley Chapter (W. Va.) was in- 
stalled on April 16 by the Charleston 
Chapter (W. Va.) and just look at their 
NSW schedule! Sunday, newspaper re- 
lease and picture of committee, and proc- 
lamation signed by Mayor Elmer L. 
Davis. Radio announcements—Monday 
through Saturday. Tuesday, NSA work- 
shop. Wednesday, newspaper release and 
picture of Secretary of the Year. Thurs- 
day, newspaper picture and story on 
Secretary of Tomorrow (selected from 
students of the local high school). Pres- 
entation of The Secretary magazine sub- 
scription to Woodrow Wilson High 
School secretarial classes. Friday, Secre- 
tary of the Year and Secretary of To- 
morrow interviewed on local radio sta- 
tion. Saturday, luncheon honoring 
Secretary of the Year and Secretary of 
Tomorrow at Elks Club. 

* * * 


Delaware Chapter ( Wilmington, Del.) 
held its second annual workshop April 
23 as a kickoff for NSW. Five states and 
the District of Columbia were repre- 
sented among the 253 who attended. 
Thirza M. Keogh, chapter president, 
opened the workshop; Mr. A. R. Abra- 
hams, Wilmington City treasurer, wel- 
comed the group; and Rev. Paul J. Tag- 
gart, diocesan director of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith, gave an 
inspirational address. 

The main speaker was Mr. R. K. 
Gottshall, president Atlas Power Com- 
pany, whose topic was “A Look at 
Human Relations” while Mrs. Lucile 
Boyd, training officer of the Internal 
Revenue Service, spoke on effective let- 
ter writing. Mrs. Thelma Moline, Dia- 
mond State Telephone Company, dis- 
cussed effective voice usage. Mr. E. W. 
Hagemeyer, vice president of the Farm- 
ers Bank of Delaware, spoke on “Eco- 
nomics—Myth and Fact.” The workshop 
was concluded with a group dynamics 
seminar on human relations on the job, 
moderated by member Norma Peterson. 
A special guest, who also spoke briefly 
at the workshop luncheon, was Dr. D. 
Tirtodiningrat, supervisor of Business 
Schools in Indonesia, visiting in this 
country under the Government's Point 
Four program. 

* * 


Tampa Chapter (Fla.) was hostess to 


At Delaware Chapter (Wilmington, Del.) Work- 
shop are: Lucile Boyd, traini oficer, Internal 
Revenue Service, Washington, D. C.; Elaine Led 
can, scholarship winner; Mr. R. K. Gottshall 
pres., Atlas Powder Co.; "Thirza M. Keogh, Dela: 
war Chapter res.; Evelyn T. T. Keegan, secretary 
to ae ttshall; Mr. W. Hagemeyer, vice 
pees. Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware; 
leanor F. Davis, Workshop chairman; Dr. 
Tirtodiningrat, supvr. of the Business Schools in 
Indonesia. 





all Florida chapters at a special dinner 
meeting honoring Jeanelle Walker, 
SEVP, at the Tampa Terrace Hotel 
March 25. Hospitality and cocktail hour 
preceded the session. Mrs. Josephine 
Poppleton, Florida Division president, 
presided. There were 85 members from 
ten Florida chapters present; a gift was 
presented to Jeanelle. Table decorations 
carried out NSA colors with favors of 
little dolls dressed as secretaries, the 
heads of which were a picture of Jean- 
elle. 

The chapter had a full schedule dur- 
ing NSW. Sunday, group church at- 
tendance. Monday, Winifred McKay, 
Dorothy Justus and Virginia Howell 
were featured on a TV skit. Wednesday, 
Margaret Cornish, chapter president and 
CPS holder, was “Pin-Up-Girl” on local 
radio station; held Secretary-Boss Lunch- 
eon at the Hotel Tampa Terrace. Thurs- 
day, luncheon and style show for NSAers 
at local department store. Mrs. Nell 
Brown was featured as “Cook of the 
Week” on radio and TV stations. Satur- 
day, attended the secretarial institute, 
given by the Gulf-to-Bay Chapter (St. 
Petersburg, Fla.). Mrs. Josephine Pop- 
pleton, Mrs. Frances Hammons, Wini- 
fred McKay and Mariece Bissen talked 
to Exchange, Lions and Tampa Rotary 
Clubs and Chamber of Commerce. Tam- 
pa business district had window displays. 

* * * 


Yellow Banks Chapter (Owensboro, 
Ky.) was initiated and installed by the 
Evansville Chapter (Ind.) on March 13. 
Mrs. Mary Lynch, president of the Evans- 
ville Chapter and Edna Noele, treasurer 
of the Indiana Division, officiated at 
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these ceremonies chartering ten mem- 
bers. Ellen McCutchan, chairman chapter 
procurement of the Evansville Chapter 
acted as M.C. Welcoming addresses were 
given by Owensboro Mayor C. S. Gard- 
ner and Chamber of Commerce Execu- 
tive Vice President Mr. Bob King. Helen 
Cantrell, president Kentucky Division, 
installed the officers of the newest chap- 
ter in the Southeastern District. Thanks 
to our good neighbor, the Evansville 
Chapter, in the Northeastern District, 
NSA has added another first to its ac- 
complishments. The new chapter offi- 
cers are Mrs. Claire DeLacey, president; 
Martine Hector, vice president; Mrs. 
Viola Speer, secretary; and Mary Lydia 
Greenwell, treasurer. After the cere- 
monies refreshments were served, the 
Evansville Chapter members acting as 
hostesses. Guests present were from 
Evansville, Indiana, Louisville, Lexing- 
ton and Owensboro, Kentucky. 
a * * 

March was the month of travel for 
members of Palm Beaches Chapter 
(West Palm Beach, Fla.) Grayce M. 
Winter, president, and Neva L. Gilman, 
corresponding secretary, attended the in- 
stallation of Florida’s baby chapter— 
Daytona Beach, March 3. Mildred Lavin, 
president Chapter of The City Beautiful 
(Orlando, Fla.) said it took 13 months 
and 19 days to complete all details for 
this installation. Marie Starr, president 
Fort Lauderdale Chapter (Fla.) accom- 
panied Grayce M. Winter and Neva L. 
Gilman on their motor trip to Tampa, 
Florida to attend the dinner honoring 
Jeanelle Walker, SEVP. An enjoyable 
Saturday was spent with Stella Spauld- 
ing, president Osceola Chapter (Clear- 
water, Fla.), Gladys Heath, president, 
and Rosalie Padgett, vice president Mi- 
ami Chapter, and Marguerite Biggerstaff, 
Jacksonville Chapter. 


BARBARA ATWATER 
90 Edgewood Road 
Cochituate, Massachusetts 
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The Duneland Chapter (Gary, Ind.) 
had Mrs. Genevieve Lenz as a special 
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guest on National Secretaries Day. Mrs. 
Lenz crowned “Miss Secretary of Gary,” 
winner of the city-wide contest. The 
chapter also awarded a one-year scholar- 
ship to an outstanding high school grad- 
uate. 

* * * 

A state-wide kick-off luncheon in 
Harrisburg, April 23, hostessed by Har- 
risburg Chapter (Pa.) welcomed Mrs. 
George M. Leader, wife of the Common- 
wealth’s Governor, and her secretary as 
honored guests. 

* * + 

The Columbus Chapter’s (Ohio) an- 
nual card party on April 14 featured a 
style show. Proceeds will be used for a 
scholarship to be awarded to an Ohio 
State University student majoring in sec- 
retarial science. 

* * * 

Highlight of NSW for the Zanesville 
Chapter (Ohio) was the placing of 
twenty-nine high school secretaries in 
members’ offices. The chapter was, in 
turn, honored by a luncheon held on the 
campus of the new high school in rec- 
ognition of the “Secretary for a Day” 


program. 
* * * 


The world-famous Philadelphia Zoo- 
logical Gardens came to life before 
members of the Quaker City Chapter 
(Philadelphia, Pa.) as guest speaker, Mr. 





Presentation of first CPS certificate in northwest- 
ern Ohio. Shown are: Helen Baldwin, pres., 
Glass City Chapter (Toledo, Ohio); Viola Metz- 
ger, winner of the coveted award; and her em- 
ployer, Mr. Edward C. Ames, director of Public 
Relations, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo. 





Joseph Bonaduce, told many interesting 
and amusing tales of his experiences in 
the Gardens. 

* * * 

NSW activities of the Grand Rapids 
Chapter (Mich.) included a TV inter- 
view of Chapter President Emily Zelen- 
ka and her boss, U. S. District Attorney 
Wendell Miles, a fashion show for sec- 
retaries, and a secretarial workshop at 
the Rowe Hotel on April 30. 

* * * 


“Crimes in Ink” was the topic of guest 
speaker Elizabeth McCarthy, handwrit- 
ing expert, at the March meeting of the 
Providence Chapter (R. I.). As a noted 
handwriting and document expert, she 
has taken part in many investigations in 
the United States in cases where “the 
pen points to crime,” in addition to 
serving as an attorney for the Boston 
Police Department and Massachusetts 
State Police. The piece de resistance of 
the evening was the presentation of 
CPS certificates to members Trudy Dion, 
Cam Pecoraro and Eleanor Wall; also to 
non-members Marjorie Baker and Vir- 
ginia Warlow. 

Congratulations to the Long Island 
Chapter (N. Y.) on the installation of 
the Queen Anne Chapter, twenty-third 
in the New York State Division. Other 
events included the presentation of 
“NSA Follies” at the March meeting 
and a tea for bosses’ wives in April. 

* * * 

Guest speaker for the Philadelphia 
Chapter (Pa.) was member Emma Day- 
lor who related her experiences with the 
White-Williams Foundation, which 
awards scholarships and financial aid 
to needy and worthy high school stu- 
dents. The membership voted to give a 
$150 educational scholarship to the or- 
ganization for a worthy commercial stu- 
dent. 

* * * 

Mrs. Olive Higgins, president of 
Rhode Island State Organization, was 
guest of the Newport Chapter (R. I.) 
at the April meeting. Highlight of the 
chapter's NSW activities was an open 
house held on National Secretaries Day 
at which members and guests met your 
Northeastern District reporter “in the 
flesh.” 

J * * 

The Stamford Chapter (Conn.) held 
its sixth annual Boss Night Dinner on 
May 11 at the Innis Arden Club, Old 
Greenwich. The well-known lecturer and 
writer, Colonel George Stewart (USAF 
Res.) was guest speaker. 

* * * 

At a “kick-off” dinner on April 20, 
the Wings Chapter (Dayton, Ohio) wel- 
comed Professor George M. Hill of the 
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Department of Psychology at Miami 
University. The program also included a 
speed typist demonstration by Marilyn 
Brown of International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation and the awarding of 
door prizes and gifts from the Office 
Equipment Manufacturers Institute. 

* * * 


Chief City Magistrate John M. Mur- 
tagh addressed members of the New 
York City Chapter (N. Y.) at a break- 
fast at The Waldorf-Astoria on Sunday, 
April 24. 

* * * 

Fifty members and guests were enter- 
tained at a membership tea sponsored by 
Codi Chapter (Canton, Ohio) recently. 
Members spoke briefly on the objectives 
of the chapter and NSA. 


* * * 


The successful second annual secre- 
tarial conference sponsored by Delaware 
Chapter (Ohio) on April 15 attracted 
seventy-five high school commercial stu- 
dents, members of business and NSA 
representatives from the Marion and Co- 
lumbus Chapters (Ohio). Guest speak- 
ers presented various phases of the con- 
ference theme, “Know Thyself.” 


* * * 


Members of the Moundbuilders Chap- 
ter (Newark, Ohio) chose an auspicious 
time, April 23 and NSW, to interview 
secretaries in Coshocton, Ohio with a 
view to establishing a chapter there in 
the near future. 

* * * 


“A Night in Washington Square,” de- 
picted in a Greenwich Village setting 
with easels and canvasses displaying vari- 
ous forms of artistry, formed the unique 
background and theme for the third an- 
nual Boss Night of the Glider Chapter 
(Elmira, N. Y.). Toastmaster William 
C. Emerson, manager of the Mark Twain 
Hotel, introduced Mayor Emory Strachen 
and Mrs. Genevieve Lenz, guest speaker, 
who told of her experiences since being 
crowned national Secretary of the Year. 
Upon completion of her talk, her hus- 
band was called upon to give his opinion 
on “what it is like to be the husband of 
the Secretary of the Year.” 

* * * 


Through the efforts of the Staten Is- 
land Chapter (N. Y.), a young law 
school graduate, cerebral palsied from 
birth, has been offered a position with 
a law firm to do research work. This was 
accomplished by members mailing sev- 
eral hundred letters to law firms in the 
metropolitan area in an effort to bring 
the young man’s background to the at- 
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tention of prospective employers. Con- 
gratulations on a job well done! 
* * * 

Nine hundred members and guests 
were entertained at Tire Town Chapter 
(Akron, Ohio) annual benefit bridge 
and fashion show at the Mayflower Ho- 
tel. The chapter also raffled the Pandora 
box, which consisted of a matched set 
of nylon lingerie. Proceeds were used to 
maintain the Louise Gamble Memorial 
scholarship at Akron University. 

* * * 

Members of the Conestoga Chapter 
(Lancaster, Pa.) participated in the 
eighth annual Business and Education 
Seminar held at Elizabethtown College, 
in cooperation with the National Office 
Management Association and the col- 
lege. A secretarial workshop was held on 
April 23 at Franklin & Marshall College 
at which time Dr. A. G. Breidenstine, 
dean of the institution, was guest speaker. 
* * * 


At a recent meeting of the Beaver 
Valley Chapter (Rochester, Pa.) guest 
speaker Robert L. John, executive vice 
president of Michael Baker, Jr., Inc., 
spoke on his recent business trip to 
Cairo, Egypt, and Amman, Jordan. His 
collection of pictures included several of 
the Holy Land. 

* * * 

Members of the Albany Chapter 
(N. Y.) were guests at a dinner meet- 
ing of the National Office Management 
Association. Guest speaker was Doro- 
thea L. Chandler, professor at Syracuse 
University. 

* * * 

NSW activities of the Harbor Lights 
Chapter (Ashtabula, Ohio) included 
members speaking to junior and senior 
girls in the local schools and radio and 
television interviews. 

* * * 


The second annual Midwest Secre- 
tarial Institute was sponsored by Rock 
River Chapter (Moline, Ill.) on April 
16. State President Clare H. Jennings 
spoke on “Requisites of CPS”; Principal 
speaker at the banquet climaxing the 
event was James M. Rogers, Foundation 
for Economic Research, whose topic was 
“Two Ways to Slavery.” 


* * * 


The annual Boss Night of the Lock- 
port Chapter (N. Y.) was highlighted 
by guest speaker Vincent Hockeborn 
who entertained members and guests 
with his interesting talk on “Human Re- 
lations.” 

* * * 

The Johnstown Chapter (Pa.) host- 

essed the Pennsylvania State Meeting, 


Officers of new Berkshire Chapter ( Pittsfield, 
Mass.): Laurel Smith, treas.; Ina Reanie, record- 
ing sec'y; Mary Ann Pfersick, Rist Florine C. 
Riche, vice pres.; and Wanda Fijal correspond- 
ing sec’y. Chapter was installed April 3 by Bea- 
con Hill Chapter. 


April 15-17, at the Fort Stanwix Hotel. 
Opening the activities was a discussion 
by a panel of experts in the business 
field — “What Management Expects 
from the Secretary.” Speakers were Chal- 
mer Barr, personnel director for West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Company; Martin 
Dulansey, occupational analyst in the 
Altoona office of Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service; Walter W. Krebs, 
publisher of The Tribune-Democrat; and 
Dr. Earl P. Strong, director of the Bureau 
of Business Research of Pennsylvania 
State University. Principal speaker at the 
Saturday evening banquet was Dr. Ken- 
neth Wells, president of Freedoms Foun- 
dation, Valley Forge. Over 180 NSAers 
enjoyed the two-day meeting. 
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Officers of new Galesburg Chapter (Ill.) and in- 
stalling officers from Rock River Chapter (Mo- 
line-Rock Island, Ill.) pose following ceremonies 
on April 2. Seated: Janet Osmer, sec’y; Aleene 
Church, pres.; and Avis Melvin, treas., all of 
Galesburg. Standing: Rock River Chapter mem- 
bers Madeline Walsh, vice pres.; Irene Samuels, 
treas.; and Betty Denkhoff, sec’y. 
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Happy Birthday to Teedyuscung Chap- 
ter (Easton, Pa.) which celebrated its sev- 
enth anniversary in March. Joining in 
the celebration activities were Florence 
Litzenburger, past Pennsylvania State 
president, and members of Stroudsburg 
Chapter (Pa.). 

* * * 

Congratulations to Thora Saul, charter 
president of the Wood County Chapter 
(Bowling Green, Ohio), who has been 
chosen to represent the chapter as its 
Secretary of the Year candidate at Na- 
tional Convention in Tennessee. 

* * * 

Wallace Barnes, boss of member 
Louise Lasnier of the Bristol Chapter 
(Conn.), was chosen Boss of the Year 
at the group’s Boss Night Dinner held 
April 27 at the Pequabuck Golf Club. 





Dates To Remember 


STATE MEETINGS 
Northwestern District 


Washington 
Time: June 11 
Place: Cascadian Hotel, Wenatchee 


Southeastern District 
Florida 
Time: November 11-13 
Place: Lauderdale Beach Hotel, 
Fort Lauderdale 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 
Northwestern District 


Colorado 
Time: September 16-18 
Place: Hotel LaCourt, Grand Junction 


Nebraska 

Time: September 23-25 

Place: Hotel Fontanelle, Omaha 
Washington 

Time: October 21-23 

Place: Olympian Hotel, Olympia 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 
Time: July 20-24 
Place: Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Thirty 





Welcome 


New 


BECKLEY, W. VIRGINIA 

( Beckley Chapter) 
President 

Madge Richardson 

Winding Gulf Operators Ass'n 

401 Bair Bldg. 
Vice President 

Mrs. Vonna Belle Dempsey 

City of Beckley, City Hall 
Corresponding Secretary 

Betty Jane Gunter 

302 East ‘‘c’’ Street 
Recording Secretary 

Freda Soter 

107 Bellevue Lane 
Treasurer 

Marie F. Treadway 

P. O. Box 1352 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 
(Kachina Chapter) 
President 
Mrs. Norma R. Johnson 
Arkansas Valley Bank 
211—8th Street 
Vice President 
Mrs. Lillian R. Payne 
1828 Berkley 
Secretary 
Mrs. Audrey Johanson 
2608—3rd Avenue 
Treasurer 
Mrs. Frances Litchfield 
1927 E. 10th Street 


Chapters 


HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA 
( Huntsville Chapter ) 
President 
Mrs. Lois P. Jones 
Thiokol Division, 
Redstone Arsenal 
Vice President 
Mrs. Ollie Johnston 
Thiokol Chemical Corp. 
Plant Security Division 
Corresponding Secretary 
Mrs. Martha Reynolds | 
City of Huntsville Utilities 
Jefferson Street 
Recording Secretary 
Margaret Francis 
1914 Whitesburg Drive 
Treasurer 
Helen Hughes 
307 E. Holmes 


GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 

(Galesburg Chapter ) 
President 

Mrs. Aleene Church 

355 North Pearl 
Vice President 

Evelyn Clay 

260 S. Academy Street 
Secretary 

M. Janet Osmer 

19 East Grove Street 
Treasurer 

Mrs. Avis S. Melvin 

132 Duffield Avenue 





Changes in Chapter 


Officer Directory 


CHAPTER OFFICERS 


DALLAS, TEXAS 

President 
Mrs. Mildred C. Brandt 
Clark, Coon, Holt & Fisher 
1918 Davis Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


LINCOLN NEBRASKA 
Treasurer 


Miss Catherine Gies 
436 E Street 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
Corresponding Secretary 


Lavonne Muhlenbruck 
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HELEN KELLER, 
America’s First Lady of Courage 


(continued from page 13) 


Miss Keller now “hears” and “sees” with the help of Polly 
Thomson, her devoted companion, who took over after the 
death of Anne Sullivan in 1936. Polly is the business brains 
of the family, also the good-natured but stern hand some- 
times needed to squelch Miss Keller's youthful buoyancy. 
The two are genuinely inseparable, and there is a rapport 
between them that you feel in their every word and gesture. 
It is a pure joy to hear Polly “scolding” when she catches 
Helen secretly reading a braille book in bed after “lights 
out” time. 

In Miss Keller's fantastic world colors have their own 
peculiar meanings. How can she love a color she’s never 
seen? “It’s a kind of symbolism,” she explains. Yellow is 
“like the sun”; red means “warm sun and odors.” Green is 
“coolness and the spring fulfillment of autumn’s promise.” 
Pink is “sweet and endearing, like a baby’s cheek or a soft 
southern breeze.” 

The imagery colors conjured up in Miss Keller's thinking 
also help explain her love of clothes. “When I wear blue,” 
she says, “I feel like God’s wide blue sky. But in purple, I 
just feel mysterious.” 


She once said, “If I had my sight, I am convinced I 
would become an inveterate window shopper.” 


Miss Keller is a member of the vanishing race of “walk- 
ers.” Twice daily, in early morning and again at dusk, she 
ambles happily along the 3,000 foot rail-sided path around 
the grounds of her home. Polly is often at her side, but 
Helen can navigate admirably alone. Sometimes, her friend- 
ly Alsatian, “Et tu,” tags along. 

Miss Keller’s study, which contains her treasured braille 
library and where she does her reading and writing, is 
bright and cheery, lined with shelves of reference books, 
poetry, the classics. She is an incurable reader and is re- 
markably well informed on current events. 


Also here are Miss Keller's braille volumes of the Bible 
—long her favorite work. Reading from it while sitting 
cross-legged on the floor of her study is a daily early-morn- 
ing ritual. “I love it as I love no other book,” Miss Keller 
asserts. “The Bible gives me a deep comforting sense that 
‘things seen are temporal, and things unseen are eternal.” 


Miss Keller is impatient only with people who, though 
they possess all normal faculties, allow themselves to be- 
come bogged down ina morass of self-sympathy. “I often feel 
deeply grieved for those who suffer from self-pity, those 
who allow themselves to be tied instead of looking around 
for new things to keep them busy. I'd like to give them all 
a shove,” she says playfully, advising them instead to “seek 
new interests, new ways to make life richer, new ways to 
help your fellow man.” 

Her admonition to those who would get the most out of 
life: “Use your eyes as if tomorrow you would be stricken 


blind!” 
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FOR MR. EXECUTIVE... 


(continued from page 20) 


Of the twenty-one big ore boats operating on the Great 
Lakes only two are longer than 700 feet. Two others are 
just under that figure and the others range in length from 
600 to 647 feet. 


The all-time tonnage record for a single cargo on the 
Great Lakes was 22,379 long tons. 


Cargo capacities of the Great Lakes ore carriers in the 
600-to-714-foot class range from 14,000 to 21,000 tons. 


The “super” off-shore tanker of the World War II period 
was the T-2. It was about 500 feet long and had a cargo 
capacity of less than six million gallons. 


A standard Liberty-size freighter of World War II fame 
had a cargo capacity of 9500 tons. The freighters in the 
ocean-lake trade between the ports of the Great Lakes, St. 
Lawrence River and Europe are only 250 feet long and can 
carry less than 3000 tons. These will be replaced with larger 
vessels of 8,000 to 10,000 tons capacity when the St. Law- 
rence Seaway is completed with deeper channels and longer 
locks. 


“Barge-load” today signifies the “big load” in the par- 
lance of transportation. Before the advent of the modern 
tow, “car-load” expressed the maximum. 


The cargo capacity of the present-day freight car averages 
5314 tons. The average freight train carries a load of 1301 
tons. 


Barges moving more than a million gallons of petroleum 
products in a single load dwarf the largest railroad tank car 
of 12,000 gallons capacity. The average capacity of tank 
trucks is 5200 gallons. 


Grain barges can carry from twenty to fifty times as 
much grain as the largest grain cars. 


Coal barges are usually of 1000 tons capacity, although 
many are of 1200, 1500, 2000 and 2500-tons capacity. Coal 
cars may be of 40, 50, 60 or 70 tons capacity. One railroad 
has a thousand coal cars of 110 tons capacity. 


Barge transportation is doing more than just breaking 
big-load records. Low-cost freighting on the rivers and 
canals is creating new markets for raw materials as well as 
for the products of the farm and industry. This spells eco- 
nomic development for large areas formerly cut off from the 
markets of the world by the barrier of high transportation 
costs. 


Barge transport may mean as much as thirteen and one- 
half cents more for the farmer’s bushel of grain in the 
Mississippi Valley. Ir means a saving of two cents on every 
pound of liquid fertilizer sold to the grain farmers of the 
Columbia River region. The Middle Western manufacturer 
who can receive his steel by barge can pass on to his cus- 
tomers savings of up to ten dollars on each ton of steel 
consumed in the manufacture of his products. Farmers and 
automobile owners are buying gasoline for less and railroads 
are buying fuel for their diesel locomotives for less when 
those products are transported by barge. 
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Try Underwood’s new chip-resistant nail polish, “Underwood's Red” 
free! Beauty consultants styled it for secretaries. Brilliant red stays 
on and on. Type us a letter on your office stationery, asking for it: 
Underwood Corporation, Dept.§, One Park Avenue, N. »., N. D. 
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THE NEW UNDERWOOD 150 
IS THE TYPEWRITER DESIGNED TO KEEP 
YOUR HANDS LOVELY TO LOOK AT 


Two important improvements make the new Exclusive half-moon keys: Formed 
Underwood 150 the typewriter most wanted » to fit fingers. Half-moon tops mean 
by the girls who make business hum. Under- ®w fingernails never touch the keys. No 
wood has always been designed with the user ¥ more worry about short unfashion- 
in mind. That’s why it’s so good looking and able fingernails, chipped nail polish! Exclu- 
has so many extra features to make turning sive touch tuning: Stubborn typewriter keys 
out crisp clean work practically automatic. often give girls rough, widened fingertips. Un- 
Now, look how Underwood and Underwood derwood’s touch is kitten-soft. 28 easy-to-set 
alone helps you keep fingernails and hands _ touch variations! You choose touch to suit fin- 
lovely to look at, lovely to touch! gertips, always look fresh from the manicurist! 


Telephone your Underwood man and ask to see the new Underwood 150. Get the 
» number from the yellow pages of your phone book. 
UNDERWOOD BREA CORPORATION 
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